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I  siifKced  to  make  established  habits  of  j  own  musings  are  as  interesting  as  any 
A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.  '  all  these  new  circuinsUnces  of  life.  !  story,  and  often  the  book  dropped  on 

,  Mr.  Danierel  was  not  a  bad  patient,  her  lap,  and  she  did  nothing  but  think. 

CHAPTER  VI.  {continued.)  !  He  was  a  little  angry  and  annoyed  i  She  thought  it  was  thinking,  hut  I 

I  when  he  found  what  his  illness  was,  j  fancy  that  dreaming  was  more  like  it. 

In'-doous,  however,  Mr.  Damerel’s  j  taking  it  for  granted,  as  so  many  peo-  I  Poor  Rose  !  her  dreaming  was  run 

illness  was  a  very  terrible  matter,  and  j  pie  did,  that  he  had  taken  it  from  i  through  by  sombre  threads,  and  there 

affected  every  member  of  the  house-  !  Susan  Aikin.  “  I  wish  Providence  j  was  one  shadow  of  wondering  doubt 

hold.  Mrs.  Damerel  gave  up  every-  '  had  directed  me  anywhere  else  than  !  and  suspicion  mingled  in  it.  As  she 

thiu<^  to  nurse  him.  There  was  no  {  to  that  cottage  door  at  that  particular  i  sat  thus,  one  of  the  maids  came  softly 
hesitation  with  her  as  to  whether  she  moment,"  he  said,  half  ruefully,  half  |  to  the  door  to  say  that  Mrs.  Wode- 
should  or  should  not  postpone  her  fam-  indignantly,  “  and  put  me  in  the  way  !  house  and  her  son  were  in  the  draw- 
ily  and  cares  to  her  husband.  From  of  that  fanatic  Nolan,  who  can  stand  !  ing-room,  and  would  she  tell  Mrs. 
the  moment  that  the  dreadful  word  everything.  I  knew  my  constitution  I  Damerel?  Rose’s  heart  gave  a  sud- 
“  fever ’’ crossed  the  doctor’s  lips  .she  was  very  different.  Never  mind,  it  den  leap;  she  hesitated  a  moment 
put  aside  the  house  and  the  school-  was  not  your  fault,  Martha  ;  and  he  whether  she  should  not  run  down  with- 
room  and  every  other  interest,  and  is  a  good  fellow.  I  must  try  to  push  j  out  saying  anything  to  her  mother,  as 
took  her  place  by  the  sick-bed.  I  do  him  on.  I  will  write  to  the  bishop  i  it  was  she,  up  to  this  moment,  who 
not  know  if  any  foreboding  was  in  her  about  him  when  I  get  well.”  '  had  answered  all  inejuiries  ;  but  the 

mind  from  the  first,  but  she  never  These  were  heavenly  dispositions,  habit  of  dejiendence  prevailed  over 
paused  to  think.  She  went  to  the  as  the  reader  will  perceive.  He  was  >  this  one  eager  throb  of  nature.  She 
children  and  spoke  to  them,  appealing  j  a  very  good  patient,  grateful  to  his  \  stole  into  the  sick-room  under  shade 
to  their  honor  and  affection.  She  nurses,  cheerful  in  his  demeanor,  mak-  ;  of  the  curtains,  and  gave  her  message, 
gave  Dick  and  Patty  jiermission  to  ing  the  best  of  the  long  struggle  he  !  The  answer  had  invariably  been,  “  Go 
roam  as  they  liked,  and  to  enjoy  per-  had  embarked  upon  —  indeed,  few  you.  Rose,  and  tell  them  I  am  very 
feet  immunity  from  lessons  and  rou-  people  could  have  rallied  more  bravely  j  sorry,  but  I  cannot  leave  your  papa." 
tine,  so  long  as  they  would  be  (juiet  from  the  first  shock  and  discourage-  '  She  e.xpected  to  hear  the  same  words 
in-doors,  and  respect  the  stillness  that  ment,  or  composed  themselves  more  i  again,  and  stood,  half-turned  to  the 
was  necessary  in  the  house  \  and  to  courageously  to  fill  the  first  position  door,  ready,  when  authorized,  to  rush 
Agatha  she  gave  the  charge  of  the  in-  which  was  forced  upon  him,  and  dis-  I  down-stairs,  with  her  heart  already 
fants,  exacting  quiet  only,  nothing  but  charge  all  its  duties,  such  as  they  were,  j  throbbing,  and  nature  preparing  in  her 
quiet.  “  The  house  must  be  kept  His  illness  came  on  not  violently,  but  for  a  crisis. 

quiet,”  she  said  to  them  all  impera-  in  the  leisurely,  quiet  way  which  so  “  What  is  it  ?  ”  said  the  patient, 
tively.  “  The  child  who  makes  a  often  distinguishes  a  disease  which  is  drowsily. 

noise  I  shall  think  no  child  of  mine,  meant  to  last  long.  He  was  ill,  but  ”  It  is  Edward  Wodehouse  come 
Your  papa’s  life  may  depend  upon  it.  not  very  ill,  on  the  fourth  day,  de-  to  say  good-by,”  answered  his  wife. 
It  will  be  Rose’s  part  to  see  that  you  scending  into  depths  of  it,  but  going  “  Herbert,  can  you  do  without  me  for 
all  do  what  I  tell  you.  No  noise  I  very  quietly,  and  retaining  his  selfi  a  moment?  I  ought  to  go." 

that  is  the  chief  thing.  There  must  command  and  cheerfulness.  This  “Yes:  go,  go;  Rose  will  stay  with 

be  no  noise  1  ”  particular  day,  on  which  he  was  a  me  instead,"  said  Mr.  Damerel.  He 

The  children  all  promised  very  little  worse  than  he  had  been  before,  put  out  his  hot  hand  and  drew  the 
solemnly,  and  even  closed  round  her  was  mild  and  rainy  and  warm,  very  girl  towards  him,  who  almost  resisted, 
with  great  eyes  uplifted  to  ask  in  unlike  the  wonderful  blaze  of  summer  so  stupefied  was  she.  “  Do  not  be 
hushed  tones  of  awe,  as  if  he  had  been  which  had  preceded  it.  Rose  sat  by  long,  Alartha,”  he  said  to  his  wife ; 
dead,  how  papa  was  ?  The  house  al-  the  open  window  of  the  little  ante-  and  before  Rose  could  realize  what 
together  was  strangely  subdued  all  at  room,  which  was  now  her  general  po-  had  happened  she  found  herself  in  her 
once,  as  if  the  illness  had  already  sition.  The  rain  fell  softly  outside  mother’s  chair,  seated  in  the  shaded 
lasted  for  weeks.  The  drawing-room  with  a  subdued,  perpetual  sound,  pat-  stillness  near  the  sick-bed,  while  Mrs. 
became  a  shut-up,  uninhabited  place,  tering  upon  the  leaves.  The  whole  Damerel’s  step  going  softly  along  the 
where  Rose  only  entered  now  ami  then  atmosphere  was  full  of  this  soft  patter,  passage  outside  testified  to  the  be- 
to  answer  the  inquiries  of  some  anx-  The  door  of  the  sick-room  was  ajar,  wildering  fact  that  it  was  she  who 
ious  parishioners  not  too  frightened  to  and  now  and  then  Rose  heard  her  was  to  receive  the  visitors.  It  was  so 
come  and  ask  how  the  rector  was.  father  move  in  the  restlessness  of  his  sudden,  so  totally  different  from  her 
The  tide  of  life,  of  interest,  of  occupa-  illness,  or  utter  a  low  little  moan  of  expectations,  so  cruel  a  disappoint- 
tion,  all  flowed  towards  the  sick-room  suffering,  or  speak  to  Mrs.  Damerel,  ment  to  her,  that  the  girl  sat  motion- 
—  everything  centred  in  it.  After  a  who  was  with  him.  Everything  was  less,  struck  dumb,  counting  the  soft 
few  days  it  would  have  seemed  as  un-  hushed  down-stairs;  and  the  subdued  fall  of  her  mother’s  steps,  in  the  stu- 
natural  to  Rose  to  Have  gone  out  to  stirring  of  the  rain  outside,  and  the  por  that  fell  upon  her.  Her  father 
the  lawn  as  it  was  at  first  to  sit  in  the  sounds  of  the  sick-room  within,  were  said  something,  but  she  had  not  the 
little  anteroom,  into  which  her  father’s  all  that  iiose  could  hear.  She  had  a  heart  to  answer.  It  seemed  incredible, 
room  opened,  waiting  to  receive  her  book  in  her  hand,  and  read  now  and  impossible.  After  ten  minutes  or  so, 
mother’s  commissions,  to  do  anything  then;  but  she  had  come  for  the  first  which  seemed  to  Rose  so  many  hours, 
she  might  want  of  her.  A  few  days  time  to  that  point  in  life  when  one’s  during  which  she  continued  to  sit 
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dumb,  listening  to  her  father’s  stir-  I  he  was  going  early  next  morning!  Poor  child  I  I  don’t  think  it  occurred 

rings  in  his  restless  bed  and  the  pat-  |  that  she  was  very  sorry  for  his  poor  to  her  to  blame  those  who  hail  done 

tering  of  the  rain,  the  same  maid  came  j  mother.  “Yes,  my  dear;  but  if  it,  or  even  to  ask  herself  whether  they 

to  t^e  doc>r  again  and  handed  in  a  mothers  were  always  to  be  considered,  knew  what  they  were  doing.  Per- 
little  scrap  of  paper  folded  like  a  note.  '  sons  would  never  do  anything.  Mayn’t  haps  she  did  not  believe  that  they 
She  opened  it  nicehanieally.  It  was  I  have  something  to  drink  ?  ’’  said  the  had  done  it  willingly.  I  do  not  think 
from  Mrs.  AVodehouse.  “  Dear  Kose,  patient ;  and  thus  the  subject  was  she  asked  herself  any  question  on  the 
dearest  Rose,  come  and  bid  my  boy  dismissed  at  once  and  forever.  subject.  She  had  to  bear  it,  and  she 

good-by,  if  it  is  only  for  a  moment,”  it  “  Go  and  see  if  Mary  has  made  some  could  not  bear  it.  Her  mind  was  ca- 

said.  She  put  it  down  on  the  table,  fresh  lemonade,”  said  Mrs.  Damerel.  pable  of  little  more, 

and  rose  up  and  looked  at  her  father.  Rose  obeyed  mechanically.  The  pulses 

“If  only  for  a  moment,”  —  he  was  I  were  still  beating  so  that  her  blood  chapter  vii. 

not  so  ill  that  any  harm  could  happen  seemed  like  the  tide  at  sea  beating 

to  him  if  he  were  left  for  a  moment,  upon  a  broad  beach,  echoing  hollow  “  It  does  not  seem  possible,”  said  the 

He  did  not  look  ill  at  all,  as  he  lay  and  wild  in  huge  rolling  waves.  She  rector,  slowly ;  “  and  yet  somehow  I 

there  with  his  eyes  closed.  Was  he  went  down-stairs  like  one  in  a  dream  cannot  help  thinking  sometimes  that 

asleep?  —  and  surely,  surely  for  that  and  got  the  lemonade  and  carried  it  I  must  be  going  to  die.” 

moment  she  might  go  !  back  again,  hearing  her  own  steps  as  “  Herbert  1  ” 

While  she  looked  at  him,  her  heart  she  had  heard  her  mother’s.  When  “It  is  very  curious  —  very  curious 
beating  wildly,  and  something  sing-  this  piece  of  business  was  over,  and  —  my  reason  tells  me  so,  not  feelin". 
ing  and  throbbing  in  her  ears,  he  Rose  found  herself  again  in  the  little  I  myself  am  just  what  I  always  wm; 
opened  his  eyes.  “What  is  it?”  anteroom,  all  alone,  with  nothing  but  but  1  think  the  symptoms  are  against 
he  said.  :  the  sound  of  the  rain  to  fill  up  the  si-  me,  and  I  see  it  in  Marsden’s  looks. 

“It  is  —  oh,  papa!  may  I  go  for  lence,  and  the  great  waves  of  sound  in  Does  n’t  he  s.ny  so  to  you  ?  ” 
one  moment  —  only  for  a  moment  —  I  her  ears  beginning  to  die  into  moans  “  Dear,”  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  with  a 
should  come  back  directly;  to  bid —  and  dreary  sobbing  echoes,  what  can  I  |  trembling  voice,  “  he  does  not  conceal 
poor  —  Mr.  Wodehouse  good-by  ?  ”  |  say  of  her  feelings  ?  Was  it  possible  I  from  me  that  it  is  very  serious;  but 

“AVhat,  could  ye  not  watch  with  1  that  all  was  over  and  ended  —  that  oh,  Herbert,  how  often  have  we  seen 
me  one  hour?”  said  the  rector,  with  she  would  never  more  see  him  again  |  even  the  children  at  death’s  door,  and 
perhaps  unintentional  profaneness,  — that  he  was  gone  without  even  a  yet  brought  back  !  ” 

smiling  at  her  a  smile  which  seemed  good-by  ?  It  was  not  only  incredible  j  “  At  death’s  door,”  he  said  rcflect- 

to  make  Rose  wild.  He  put  out  his  to  her,  but  it  was  intolerable;  must  ively;  “ yes,  that ’s  a  good  expression 
hant^again  and  took  hers.  “Never  she  bear  it?  She  could  not  bear  it;  — at  the  door  of  something  unknown, 
mind  poor  Mr.  Wodehouse,”  he  said ;  yet  she  must.  She  stood  at  the  win-  Somehow  it  does  not  seem  pos.sible. 
“he  will  get  on  very  well  without  you.  dow  and  looked  out,  and  the  bluish-  One  can  believe  it  for  others,  not  for 

Stay  with  me,  my  Rose  in  June;  to  gray  world  and  the  falling  rain  looked  one’s  self.  The  idea  is  very  strange.” 

see  you  thus  does  me  good.”  in  at  Rose,  and  no  other  sound  came  Mrs.  Damerel  was  a  good,  religious 

“  I  should  only  stay  one  moment.”  to  console  the  aching  in  her  heart.  He  woman;  and  her  husband  was  a 

Her  heart  beat  so  that  it  almost  stifled  I  was  gone,  and  there  was  no  hope  that  clergyman.  She  did  not  feel  that  this 

her  voice.  he  would  come  back  ;  and  she  could  was  how  he  ought  to  speak  at  such  a 

“  No,  my  darling,  ’  he  said,  coax-  not,  dared  not,  go  to  him.  The  even-  moment,  and  the  thought  wrung  her 

ingly  ;  “  stay  with  me.”  ing  went  on  wldle  she  sat  in  this  train  heart.  “  Dearest,”  she  said,  growing 

And  he  held  her  hand  fast.  Rose  |  of  excited  feelings,  wondering  whether  more  tender  in  her  grief  and  pity,  “  it 
stood  gazing  at  him  with  a  kind  of  ^  the  anguish  in  her  heart  would  not  is  a  thing  we  must  all  think  of  one 

desperation  till  he  closed  his  eyes  i  call  lor  an  answer  somehow,  and  un-  time  or  another;  and  to  you,  who  have 

again,  holding  her  tightly  by  the  wrist.  I  able  to  believe  that  neither  God  nor  served  God  faithfully,  it  must  be 
I  think  even  then  she  made  a  little  I  man  would  interfere.  When  it  was  something  else  than  ‘  strange.’” 
movement  to  get  free — a  movement  j  dark  she  broke  forth  from  all  control,  “What  else?”  he  said,  looking  up 
balked  by  the  closer  clasping  of  his  1  and  left  her  post,  as  she  could  not  do  at  her.  “I  might  say  confusing,  be- 
feverish  lingers.  Then  she  sat  down  when  leaving  it  was  of  any  use :  but  wildering.  To  think  that  I  am  going 
suddenly  on  her  mother’s  chair.  The  there  is  a  point  at  which  the  intoler-  I  know  not  where,  with  no  certainty 
pulsations  were  in  her  ears  like  great  able  cannot  be  borne  any  longer.  She  of  feeling  that  I  shall  ever  know  any- 
roars  of  sound  coming  and  going,  put  a  blue  .waterproof  cloak  on  her,  thing  almut  it ;  that  I  am  no  longer  a 
“  Very  well,  papa,”  she  said,  with  a  and  went  out  into  the  rain  and  the  free  agent,  but  helpless,  like  a  leaf 
stifled  voice.  dark ;  but  what  was  poor  Rose  to  do,  blown  into  a  corner  by  the  wind  —  I 

I  do  not  know  how  long  it  was  before  even  when  her  pain  became  past  bear-  \  who  for  very  nearly  fifty  years  have 

she  beard  steps  below,  for  her  senses  ing?  She  strayed  round  the  dark  .  had  a  voice  in  all  that  was  done  to  me 

were  preternaturally  imickened  —  and  !  lawn,  and  looked,  but  in  vain,  for  the  My  dear,  I  don’t  know  that  I  ever  real- 
then  the  sound  of  the  hall  door  closed,  ;  lights  of  the  cottage  at  Ankerwyke;  ized  before  how  strange  it  was.” 
and  then  the  rain  again,  as  if  nothing  ^  and  then  she  ventured  to  the  gate,  and  “But  —  you  are  —  happy,  Iler- 

had  happened.  AVhat  had  happened  ?  ,  stood  there  looking  out,  helpless  and  bert  ?  ”  she  said,  in  a  low,  imploring 

Nothing,  indeed,  except  that  Mrs.  wistful.  But  no  good  angel  whis-  voice. 

Damerel  hcrscU  had  seen  the  visitors,  pered  to  Edward  Wodehouse,  heart-  “Happy,  am  I?  I  don’t  know  — 

which  was  a  great  compliment  to  them,  sore  and  wounded,  what  poor  little  why  should  I  be  happy?  I  know 
as  she  never  left  her  husband’s  side,  watcher  there  was  looking  helplessly,  what  I  am  leaving,  but  I  don’t  know 

By  and  by  her  soft  step;  came  back  piteously  out  upon  the  little  gulf  of  dis-  what  I  am  going  to.  I  don’t  know 

again,  approaching  gradually  up  the  tange  which  separated  them  as  much  as  anything  about  it.  Something  is  go- 
stairs  and  the  long  corridor.  The  continents  and  oceans  could  have  done.  ing  to  happea  to  me,  of  which  I  have 
sound  of  them  fell  upon  Rose’s  heart  He  was  packing  for  his  early  journey,  not  the  least  conception  what  it  is. 
—  was  it  all  over  then?  ended  for-  and  she,  poor  maiden  soul,  could  not  I  am  not  afraid,  my  dear,  if  that  is 
ever?  Then  her  mother  came  in,  calm  goto  him,  nor  could  the  cry  of  her  what  you  mean,”  he  said,  after  a  mo- 
and  composed,  and  relieved  her.  She  heart  reach  him.  When  she  had  mentary  pause, 
did  not  even  look  at  Rose,  as  if  there  waited  there  a  while,  she  went  in  again  This  conversation  took  place  weeks 
were  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  in  speechless  and  heart-broken,  feeling  after  the  departure  of  Edward  AVode- 
this  very  simple  proceeding.  She  told  indeed  that  all  was  over,  and  that  nei-  house  and  the  end  of  that  first  flow- 
her  husband  quietly  that  she  had  said  ther  light  nor  happiness  would  ever  ery  chapter  of  Rose’s  life.  Her  par- 
good-by  to  young  Wodehouse;  that  return  to  her  more.  ents  bad  not  thought  very  much  of 
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her  feelings,  being  concerned  with 
much  weightier  matters.  It  had  been 
a  very  long,  lingering  illness,  not  so 
violent  as  some  levers,  but  less  hope¬ 
ful  ;  the  crisis  was  over,  but  the  patient 
did  not  mend.  He  was  dying,  and 
his  wife  knew  it;  and,  though  no  one 
as  yet  had  made  the  solemn  announce¬ 
ment  to  him,  he  had  found  it  out. 
He  was  very  weak;  but  his  mind  was 
not  at  all  impaired,  and  he  could 
talk,  with  only  a  pause  now  andjthen  > 
for  breath,  as  calmly  as  ever.  It  was  I 
a  Curious  spectacle.  He  was  gather-  j 
in<'  his  cloak  round  him  like  Ctcsar,  | 
but  with  sensations  less  satisfied  and  ' 
consciously  heroic.  Mr.  Damerel  was  ■ 
not  a  man  to  be  indifferent  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  dying  fitly,  with  dignity  and 
grace,  but  he  had  confiilence  in  him¬ 
self  that  nothing  would  disturb  the 
folds  of  his  robes  at  that  supreme  mo¬ 
ment  ;  he  knew  that  no  spiritual  dread 
or  cowardice  would  impair  his  forti¬ 
tude  ;  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
make  any  effort  to  meet  with  dignity 
the  unknown  which  was  approaching; 
and  his  mind  was  at  leisure  to  survey 
the  strange,  unexpected  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself  —  going  to 
die,  without  knowing  what  dying  was, 
or  how  it  would  affect  him,  or  where 
it  would  place  him.  I  do  not  know, 
though  he  was  a  clergyman,  that  there 
was  anything  religious  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  his  mind,  and  he  had  never 
come  under  any  of  those  vivid  influ¬ 
ences  which make  men  religious  —  or, 
at  least,  which  make  them  fervent  re¬ 
ligionists  —  whatever  may  be  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  their  mind.  Mr.  Damerel 
was  no  sceptic.  He  believed  what  he 
had  been  taught,  and  what  he  had 
taught  in  turn  to  others.  His  mind 
was  not  doctrinal  or  dogmatic,  any 
more  than  it  was  devout;  but  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  broad  truths  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  in  some  sort  of  a  heaven,  and 
some  sort  of  a  hell.  These  beliefs, 
however,  had  no  effect  upon  his  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  feeling,  lie  was  not 
afraid  of  the  hereafter;  but  his  mind 
was  bewildered  and  confounded  by 
the  contemplation  of  something  close 
at  hand  which  he  did  not  know,  and 
could  not  know  so  long  as  he  retained 
consciousness  of  this  only  world  with 
which  he  was  acquainted.  He  was 
absorlwd  by  the  contemplation  of  this 
mystery.  He  was  not  thinking  of  his 
sins,  nor  of  reward,  nor  of  punishment, 
nor  of  rest  from  his  labors  (which,  had 
not  been  many).  In  short,  he  did  not 
consider  the  great  change  that  was 
about  to  take  place  upon  him  from  a 
religious  point  of  view  at  all,  but 
rather  from  one  which  was  at  once 
natural  and  philosophical.  I  should 
not  like  to  blame  him  for  this,  as,  per¬ 
haps,  some  people  will  do.  When  we 
have  lost  much  that  made  life  sweet; 
when  our  friends,  our  children,  have 
gone  before  us  into  the  unseen  coun¬ 
try;  then,  indeed,  the  heart  learns 
many  longings  for  that  world  in  which 
alone  there  can  be  reunion  and  expla¬ 
nation  of  life’s  sore  and  weary  myste¬ 


ries.  But  this  was  not  Mr.  Damerel’s 
case.  Tliere  was  no  one  waiting  for 
him  at  the  golden  gates  ;  except  per¬ 
haps,  those  whom  he  had  long  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  who  had  gone  out  of  his  life. 
He  was  departing  alone,  the  first  of  his 
eneration  ;  curious  and  solitary,  not 
nowing  where  he  was  going.  To 
God’s  presence  ;  ah  yes  1  but  what  did 
that  mean  ? 

“All  the  same,  my  dear,”  he  said, 
cheerfully,  rousing  himself,  “  we  must 
not  make  ourselves  wretched  about  it. 
A  thing  that  happens  to  every  man 
cannot  be  so  very  bad  ;  [and,  in  the 
mean  time,  we  must  make  the  best  of 
it.  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it,  per¬ 
haps,  more  than  I  have  done.” 

“  Oh,  Herbert  I  God  is  very  merci¬ 
ful,”  said  his  wife,  who  was  crying 
softly  by  his  side. 

“Yes,  yes,  that  is  [quite  true;  but 
that  is  not  what  I  was  thinking  of.  I 
ought  to  have  thought  of  what  would 
follow  in  case  of  this  happening  which 
is  about  to  happen.  I  ought  to  have 
tried  to  save  ;  but  how  could  I  have 
saved  out  of  the  little  pittance  we 
had  ?  ” 

“  Dear,  don’t  think  of  such  things 
now.” 

“  But  I  must  think  upon  them.  I 
have  never  had  any  extravagant 
tastes,  and  we  have  always  lived  very 
quietly ;  but  I  fear  you  will  find  a  dif¬ 
ference.  What  a  blessed  thing  that 
y^u  are  the  sort  of  woman  you  are  I 
The  struggle  will  not  fall  so  heavily 
upon  you  as  upon  most  people.  Inclc- 
don,  of  course,  will  marry  Hose  ”  — 

“Oh,  Herbert  1  what  does  all  this 
ni.attcr  ?  Do  not  think  of  it.  I  would 
so  much  rather  hear  you  speak  of 
yourself.” 

“There  is  nothing  to  say  about 
myself;  and,  perhaps,  the  less  one 
thinks,  in  the  circumstances,  the  bet¬ 
ter  ;  it  is  a  curious  position  to  be  in  — 
that  is  all  that  one  can  say.  Yes,  In- 
cledon  will  marry  Rose;  he  will  make 
her  a  very  good  husband.  Do  not  let 
it  be  put  off  from  any  regard  to  me. 
He  will  be  a  great  help  to  you ;  and 
I  you  may  trust  him,  I  should  think,  to 
settle  about  the  boys.  Lay  as  much 
upon  him  as  you  can;  he  is  quite  able 
to  bear  it.  If  one  had  foreseen  this, 

I  you  know,  there  arc  many  things  that 
'  one  might  have  done;  but  —  curious  1  ” 
said  the  rector,  with  a  smile,  “  I  can’t 
believe  in  it,  even  now.” 

‘‘  Oh,  Herbert,  it  is  never  too  late 
for  God  1  Perhaps  your  feeling  is  the 
right  one.  If  He  would  but  give  you 
back  to  us  now  I  ” 

“  No,  no ;  don’t  think  there  is  any¬ 
thing  prophetic  in  my  feelings,  my 
dear.  You  may  be  sure  every  man  is 
like  me,  more  or  less,”  said  Mr.  Da¬ 
merel.  “  I  know  we  must  all  die ;  only 
it  is  impossible  in  respect  to  one’s  self; 
I  am  myself,  you  perceive,  just  as  much 
as  ever;  and  yet  to-morrow,  perhaps, 
or  next  day  —  there ’s  the  wonder. 
It  makes  one  feel  giddy  now  and  then. 
About  the  boys;  I  have  always  felt 
that  one  time  or  other  we  should  have 


to  decide  something  for  the  boys. 
Leave  it  to  Incledon;  he  is  a  practical 
man.  and  will  know  what  to  advise.” 

“  Dear  Herbert,  if  you  can  talk  of 
it — oh.  Low  much  better  it  would  be 
to  tell  me  what  you  wish,  that  I  might 
be  guided  by  your  own  feeling,  than 
to  refer  me  to  any  one  else  1  ”  said 
Mrs.  Damerel,  crying,  kissing  his 
hand,  ami  gazing  with  wet  eyes  into 
his  calm  face. 

“  Oh,  talk  ;  yes,  I  can  talk,  but  for 
a  little  catching  of  the  breath,  the 
same  as  ever,  I  think  ;  but  the  boys 
arc  a  troublesome  subject.  Leave  it 
to  Incledon ;  he  knows  all  about  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  think  now,  perhaps, 
that  I  might  sleep.” 

And  then  the  curtains  were  dropped, 
the  watcher  retired  a  little  out  of 
sight,  and  everything  was  subdued 
into  absolute  stillness.  Mrs.  Damerel 
sat  down  noiselessly  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  wept  silent  tears,  few  and 
bitter.  She  had  felt  him  to  be  hard 
u|>on  her  many  a  day ;  she  had  seen 
what  was  wanting  in  him ;  but  he  was 
her  husband,  the  first  love  of  her 
youth,  and  her  heart  was  rent  asunder 
by  this  separation.  Shu  had  enough 
to  think  of  besides,  had  she  been  able; 
she  had  poverty  to  face,  and  to  bring 
up  her  chihlren  as  best  she  could  in  a 
world  which  henceforward  would  not 
be  kind  and  soft  to  them  as  it  had 
been  hitherto.  Her  soul  was  heavy 
with  a  consciousness  of  all  that  was 
before  her  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  she 
had  room  for  no  distinct  feeling  except 
one  —  that  her  husband,  her  love, 
was  going  to  be  taken  from  her. 
This  tremendous  parting,  rending 
asunder  of  two  lives  that  had  been 
one,  was  more  than  enough  to  fill  all 
her  mind;  she  had  room  for  nothing 
more. 

And  he  slept,  or  thought  he  slept, 
floating  out  of  the  vague  pain  and 
wonder  of  his  waking  thoughts  into 
strange,  vague  visions,  dimmer  still, 
and  then  back  again  to  the  fancies 
which  were  waking  and  not  sleeping. 
Tlicre  was  a  dim  impression  of  pain¬ 
fulness  in  them,  rather  than  pain 
itself;  wonder,  curiosity,  and  that 
strange  sense  of  an  absolute  blank 
which  makes  the  soul  giddy  and  the 
brain  swim.  Sometimes  his  mind 
seemed  to  himself  to  wander,  and  he 
got  astray  somehow,  and  felt  himself 
sinking  in  an  unfathomable  sea,  or 
striving  to  mtike  his  way  through 
some  blackness  of  night,  some  thorny 
wood  in  which  there  was  no  path.  I 
suppose  he  was  asleep  then  ;  but  even 
he  himself  scarcely  knew. 

When  he  woke  it  was  evening,  and 
the  lamp,  carefully  shaded,  had  been 
lit  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  He 
liked  the  light;  and,  when  he  stirred 
and  spoke,  the  watchers  made  haste 
to  draw  back  the  curtains.  The 
serene  evening  sky,  full  of  soft  tints  of 
reflection  from  the  sunset,  with  breaks 
of  daffodil  light  melting  into  ineffable 
soft  greenness  and  blueness,  shone  in 
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through  the  uncurtained  window, 
which  he  liked  to  have  left  so,  that  he 
might  see  the  sky.  Rose  and  Iier 
mother  were  close  by  the  bright 
circle  made  by  the  lamp,  one  of  them 
preparing  some  drink  for  him,  the 
other  opening  a  new  bottle  of  medicine 
which  had  just  been  sent.  Though  it 
was  all  so  familiar  to  him,  the  fact  that 
he  was  to  go  away  so  soon  seemed  to 
throw  a  strangeness  over  everything, 
and  "ave  a  bewildering  novelty  even  to 
the  figures  he  knew  so  well. 

More  of  Marsden’s  stuff,”  he  said, 
with  a  low  laugh;  and  his  own  voice 
sounded  far  off  to  him,  as  he  lay  look¬ 
ing  at  that  strange  little  picture  —  a 
distant  view  of  the  two  women  against 
the  light,  with  the  sky  and  the  window 
behind;  somebody’s  wife  and  daughter 

—  his  own  —  his  very  Rose,  and  she 
who  had  been  his  eompanion  since 
his  youth.  Strange  that  he  should 
look  at  them  so  quietly,  almost  with 
an  amused  sense  of  novelty,  without 
any  tragic  feeling  or  even  pain  to 
speak  of,  in  the  thought  that  he  was 
going  away  shortly  and  would  see 
them  no  more.  He  fell  to  thinking 
of  a  thousand  things  as  he  lay  there 
watching  them,  yet  not  watching 
them.  Not  the  things,  perhaps,  that 
a  dving  man  ought  to  think  of;  little 
nothings,  chance  words  that  he  had 
forgotten  for  years,  lines  of  poetry, 
somehow  connected  with  his  present 
condition,  though  he  did  not  remem¬ 
ber  the  links  of  connection.  “The 
casement  slowly  grows,  a  glittering 
square,”  he  said  to  himself,  and  made 
an  effort  to  think  whence  the  line 
came,  and  why  it  should  have  at  this 
moment  thrust  itself  into  his  mind. 
Then  he  fell  altogether  into  a  poetic 
mood,  and  one  disconnected  line  fol¬ 
lowed  another  into  his  mind,  giving 
him  a  vague  sense  of  melancholy  pleas¬ 
ure.  He  said  one  or  two  of  them 
aloud,  calling  the  attention  of  his 
nurses — ^^but  it  was  not  to  them  he 
was  speaking.  Finally,  his  mind  cen¬ 
tred  on  one  which  first  of  all  seemed 
to  strike  him  for  its  melody  alone  :  — 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 

This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e’er  re¬ 
signed, 

I.eft  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful 
day. 

Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look 
behind  ?  " 

He  said  this  aloud  once  or  twice  over. 
“  ‘  To  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey  !  ’ 
that  is  not  my  feeling  —  not  my  feel¬ 
ing  ;  the  rest  is  very  true.  Gray  does 
not  get  half  justice  nowadays.  How 
it  satisfies  the  ear,  flowing  round  and 
soft  I  ‘  To  dumb  forgetfulness  !  ’  now 
1  wonder  what  he  meant  by  that  ?  ’’ 

“  You  are  better,  papa,”  said  Rose, 
softly.  Her  mother  stayed  behind,  not 
able  to  speak  ;  but  the  girl,  in  her 
simplicity,  thought  the  poetry  “  a 
good  sign.” 

“  No,  Rose.  ‘  Dumb  forgetfulness,’ 

—  it  is  not  that,  child;  that  is  not 
what  one  fears  ;  to  be  sure  there  is  a 
coldness  and  blackness  that  might 


chime  in  with  the  words.  But  the 
rest  is  true,  ‘  the  warm  precincts  of 
the  cheerful  day ;  ’  warm  is  a  living 
word  altogether ;  it  is  not  warm  out 
here.” 

“I  will  put  the  quilt  on  the  bed,” 
said  wistful  Rose,  thinking  he  com¬ 
plained  of  cold. 

“  No,”  he  said,  roused,  with  a  gen¬ 
tle  laugh ;  “  the  quilt  will  do  nothin" 
for  me  ;  I  am  not  cold  —  not  yet ;  I 
suppose  I  shall  be  presently.  Is  your 
mother  there  ?  My  dear,  help  me 
with  your  experience.  I  dislike  cold 
so  much  ;  does  one  feel  it  creeping  up 
before  one  dies  V  ” 

“  Oh,  Herbert,  dearest  1  ”  said  _his 
wife,  heart-broken.  What  could  she 
answer  to  such  a  question  ? 

“  Nay,  I  don’t  want  to  make  an  un¬ 
necessary  fuss,”  he  said  ;  “  it  is  only 
a  curiosity  I  have.  Cold  creejiing  up 

—  it  is  disagreeable  to  think  of  it. 
What  1  h.ave  I  more  medicine  to  take  V 
What  does  Marsden  mean  by  sending 
me  his  detestable  compounds  still  ?  It 
will  only  make  your  bill  the  larger, 
and  me  the  less  comfortable.  1  will 
not  have  it ;  take  it  away.” 

“It  is  something  different,”  said 
Mrs.  Damerel.  “  The  doctor  thought 
perhaps  it  might  be  worth  trying.” 

“  Is  it  the  elixir  of  life  V  ”  said  the 
patient,  smiling  ;  “  nothing  short  of 
that  would  be  worth  trying  ;  even  that 
would  be  too  much  trouble  for  the  good. 
It  would  be  folly  to  come  back  now, 
when  one  has  got  over  all  the  worst 
of  the  way.” 

“  You  do  not  feel  worse,  Herbert  Y  ” 

“  Oh,  no ;  when  I  tell  you  the 
worst  is  over,  my  anxious  Martha !  I 
am  curious —  curious  —  nothing  more. 
I  wish  1  could  but  tell  you,  after,  what 
sort  of  a  thing  it  was.  Sit  down  by 
me,  and  give  me  your  hand.  Ro.se, 
you  will  be  good  ;  you  will  do  every¬ 
thing  your  mother  says  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Herbert  1  ”  said  his  wife,  “  do 
not  think  of  us  —  if  it  has  come  to  this 

—  think  of  yourself,  think  where  you 
are  going  —  to  God,  Herbert,  dearest, 
to  be  happy  beyond  anything  we  can 
think.” 

“  Is  it  so  Y  ”  he  said,  still  smiling. 
“  I  don’t  know  where  I  am  going,  my 
dear,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that 
gives  me  a  little  trouble.  I  should 
like  to  know.  1  am  not  afraid  of  God, 
who  has  always  been  far  better  to  me 
than  1  deserved ;  and  I  hojie  I  know 
the  way  of  life.”  This  he  said  with  a 
momentary  seriousness  which  was  quite 
exceptional.  Then  he  added,  in  the 
musing  tone  which  to  his  anxious 
watchers  seemed  almost  a  gentle  de¬ 
lirium,  “  But  think,  my  dear !  to  be 
sent  even  into  a  new  place,  a  strange 
town,  in  the  dark,  without  any  direc¬ 
tion  —  without  knowing  where  to  go, 
right  hand  or  left.”  He  ^ave  a  little, 
soft,  broken  laugh.  “  It  is  the  strang¬ 
est  way  of  dealing  with  curious,  inquis¬ 
itive  creatures  like  men.  I  never  re¬ 
alized  it  before.” 

Here  some  one  appeared,  beckoning 
behind  the  curtains,  to  say  that  Mr. 
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Nolan  was  in  the  next  room.  'ITie 
cur.'',te  came  daily,  and  was  always  ad¬ 
mitted.  Rose  went  softly  out  to  meet 
him,  and  almost  dropped  into  the  kind 
man’s  arms  in  her  exhaustion  and  ex¬ 
citement.  “  He  is  talking  so  very 
strangely,”  she  said,  the  tears  running 
down  her  pale  cheeks.  “  Oh,  Mr. 
Nolan,  1  think  he  is  wandering  in  hi<i 
mind  1  Should  I  send  for  the  doctor? 
To  hear  him  speak  is  enough  to  break 
one’s  heart.” 

The  good  curate  jiut  her  in  a  clijiir 
and  soothed  her,  smoothing  her  pret¬ 
ty  hair,  with  unconscious  tenderness, 
as  if  she  had  been  a  child. 

“  Don’t  cry,  dear,”  he  said  ;  “or 
rather,  do  cry,  poor  child,  it  will  do 
you  good ;  and  stay  quiet  till  I  come 
back.” 

Rose  did  what  she  was  told  with  the 
docility  of  helplessness.  She  lay  back 
in  the  chair,  and  cried  softly.  In  this 
new  strait  she  was  as  a  child,  and  all 
the  child’s  overwhelming  sense  of  des¬ 
olation,  and  half-superstitious  awe  of 
the  terrible  event  which  was  coming, 
weighed  down  her  heart.  Pity,  and 
terror,  and  grief  mingled  in  her  mind, 
till  it  seemed  unable  to  contain  so 
much  emotion.  She  sat  and  listened 
to  the  low  voices  in  the  next  room,  and 
watched  the  side  gleam  of  light  which 
came  from  the  half-open  door.  The 
very  world  seemed  hushed  while  this 
drama  came  to  its  conclusion,  and 
there  was  not  a  sound  without  or  with¬ 
in  but  the  soft  movements  in  the  sick¬ 
room,  and  the  low  voices.  How  many 
new  experiences  had  come  into  her 
siur])le  life  in  so  short  a  time  !  Dark¬ 
ness  overshadowed  the  earth  already, 
so  that  her  pleasant  pathway  in  it 
seemed  lost ;  and  now  here  was  Death, 
that  visitor  who  is  always  so  doubly 
appalling  the  first  time  he  enters  a 
peaceful  house. 

“  Well,  Nolan,  you  have  come  in 
time,  for  I  am  just  setting  out,”  said 
the  rector,  in  a  voice  stronger  than  it 
had  been,  his  anxious  wile  thought. 
“  Why,  man,  <lon’t  look  so  grave  ;  and 
you,  my  dear,  don’t  cry,  to  discourage 
me.  Set  me  out  on  my  journey  a 
little  more  cheerily  1  I  never  thought 
much  about  dying  jieople  before ;  and 
mind  what  I  say,  Nolan,  because  it  is 
your  work.  Of  course,  to  those  who 
have  never  thought  about  such  matters 
before,  religion  is  all-important;  but 
there ’s  more  in  it  than  that.  When 
a  man ’s  dying  he  wants  humoring. 
Such  strange  fancies  come  into  one’s 
head.  I  am  not  at  all  troubled  or 
serious  to  speak  of ;  but  it  is  a  very 
odd  thing,  if  you  think  of  it,  to  set  out 
on  such  a  journey'  without  the  least 
notion  where  you  are  to  go  !  ” 

And  he  laughed  again.  It  was  not 
harsh  nor  profane,  but  a  soft  laugh,  as 
easy  as  a  child’s.  I  do  not  know  why 
it  should  have  horrified  the  attendants 
so,  or  what  there  is  wrong  in  a  laugh 
so  gentle  from  a  death  bed  ;  but  the 
hearers  both  shivered  with  natural 

Iiain  and  almost  terror.  They  tried  to 
ead  him  to  more  serious  tlioughts,  but 
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io  vain.  His  mind,  which  had  been  serious  enough  before, 
had  got  somehow  dissipated,  intoxicated  by  the  approach 
of  the  unknown.  lie  could  think  of  nothing  else.  A  cer¬ 
tain  levity  even  mingled  in  his  e.xciteinent.  He  asked 
questions  almost  with  e.igerness  —  questions  no  one  could 
answer  —  about  the  accessories  of  death.  He  was  curious 
bevond  description  about  all  that  he  would  have  to  go 
through.  “  VVhat  a  pity  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  tell 
you  what  it  is,  and  how  1  liked  it !  ”  he  said,  reflectively  ; 
“at  least  until  you  know  all  about  it,  too;  we  can  compare 
notes  then.”  He  would  not  give  up  this  kind  of  talk.  Af¬ 
ter  the  prayers  for  the  sick,  which  Mr.  Nolan  read,  he 
resumed  the  same  subject ;  and  if  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
anything  that  could  have  made  this  terrible  moment  of  her 
life  more  bitter  to  poor  Mrs.  Damerel,  I  think  this  would 
have  been  the  one  thing. 

“  Are  his  affairs  in  order,  do  you  know  ?  ’’  said  the  doc¬ 
tor,  after  paying  his  late  visit,  as  the  curate  accompanied 
him  to  the  door.  He  had  just  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
his  patient  could  not  see  another  morning ;  and  Mr.  Nolan 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  at  the  rectory  all  night. 

1  should  n’t  think  it.  He  has  never  taken  much  trouble 
with  his  affairs.” 

“  Then  don’t  you  think  you  could  speak  to  him  even 
now?  I  never  saw  a  man  so  clear  headed,  and  in  such 

eisscssion  of  his  faculties,  so  near  —  Speak  to  him,  Nolan. 

e  knows  exactly  how  things  are,  and  no  agitation  can 
harm  him  now.  He  must  have  some  wi.shes  about  his 
family  —  some  arrangements  to  make.’' 

Mr.  Nolan  restrained  with  difficulty  an  e.xclaniation  that 
rose  to  his  lips,  and  which  might  have  sounded  unkind 
to  a  dying  man  ;  and  then  he  asked  abruptly,  “  Do  you 
find,  in  your  experience,  that  people  who  are  <lying  are 
much  concerned  about  those  they  leave  behind?  ” 

“  Well,  no,”  said  the  doctor,  doubtfully  ;  “  I  don’t  think 
they  are.  Self  gets  the  upper  hand.  It  is  all  Nature  can 
do  at  that  moment  to-think  how  she  is  to  get  through  ”  — 
“  I  suppose  so,”  said  the  curate,  with  that  seriousness 
which  naturally  accompanies  such  a  speculation.  He 
walked  with  the  doctor  to  the  gate,  and  came  back  across 
the  plot  of  shrubbery,  musing,  with  a  heavy  heart,  on  the 
living  and  on  the  dying.  It  was  a  lovely  starlight  night, 
soft  and  shadowy,  but  with  a  brisk  little  (juestioning  air 
which  kept  the  leaves  a-rustlc.  Mr.  Nolan  shivered  with 
something  like  cohl,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  stars.  “  I 
wonder,  after  all,  where  he  is  going  ?  ”  he  said  to  himself, 
with  a  sympathetic  ache  of  human  curiosity  in  his  heart. 

(To  be  euDtioued.’ 


Ills  TWO  WIVES.* 

UY  MAKY  CLEMMEK  AMES. 

CIIAfTEU  XII.  - “‘GOOD-ltV,  S WEKTII EAKT.” 

One  longing  now  interfused  all  Agnes’  inner  life. 
All  life  to  her  seemed  comprehended  within  this  long¬ 
ing.  It  was  the  longing  to  be  again  one  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  as  she  was  one  with  him  in  companionship,  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  love  in  their  first  year  at  Lotusmere,  and 
their  month  at  Tarnstone.  She  loved  him  no  le-s  to¬ 
day  ;  her  aching  heart  made  her  sure  of  that ;  and  yet 
how  far  he  was  away!  It  could  not  be  always  thus; 
she  was  certain  of  it :  had  she  not  been,  she  must  have 
died.  A  cloud,  a  shadow,  a  what  was  it  ?  —  could  not 
always  obscure  their  heart.s  and  make  their  love  seem 
dim  and  cold  to  each  other.  liecau-e  it  could  not,  she 
could  live  and  suffer  and  wait,  for  her  husband.  Life 
could  hold  no  joy  for  her  separate  from  him. 

He  was  right  —  she  knew  his  faults;  she  saw  them 
more  clearly  than  she  knew,  herself.  He  was  no  longer 

'  Entered  aceordtog  to  Act  of  Congreu,  in  the  >ear  1874,  by  11.  0.  IIODOB- 
lox  &  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congrees,  at  Waehiogton. 


I  the  god  that  her  girlhood  worshipped.  He  was  more 
—  he  was  the  husband  of  ber  youth.  Faults!  Did 
she  not  love  him  more  for  every  one  she  was  taxed  to 
forgive  ?  Had  he  none  to  forgive  in  her  ?  And  she 
sighed  as  she  remembered  how  often  she  must  seem 
querulous,  low-spirited,  and  unhappy,  without  atiy  ade¬ 
quate  cause.  Every  one’s  life  held  a  cross.  How  many 
bore  a  heavier  one  than  Linda  ivas  to  her,  meekly 
and  without  repining !  Why  did  she  not  always  smile 
joyously  on  Cyril  when  he  came,  no  matter  how  she 
felt  or  what  she  might  have  to  bear?  He  could  not 
endure  unhappiness  for  himself,  or  for  others.  He  wius 
made  for  sunshine  and  success.  Should  she  be  his 
shadow  —  she  with  her  weakness  and  weariness  and 
pain  ?  If  she  was,  she  would  cease  to  be. 

In  this  self-searching  Agnes  made  no  allowance  for 
the  physical  depressions  and  suffering  out  of  which  so 
many  of  her  own  shortcomings  came.  Nor  was  she  con¬ 
scious  that  it  was  only  with  a  sense  of  returning  health 
that  her  old  bright  self  once  more  arose  and  spoke. 
Shut  up  in  a  darkened  sick-room,  w.thout  doubt  she 
would  be  again  the  very  Agnes  that  she  was  condemn¬ 
ing.  Hut  at  present,  with  a  new  stir  of  life  in  her 
veins  and  a  thrill  of  health  in  her  pulses,  her  impulse 
was  to  search  through  her  wardrobe  to  find  something 
fresh  and  bright  that  she  might  don  fur  her  husband's 
return.  Was  she  successful  ?  Alas  !  fashion  did  not 
halt  in  her  transformations  beciiuse  Agnes  was  sick. 
Her  dresses  were  undeniably  “  behind  the  ftishion.” 
When  she  had  arrayed  herself  in  the  prettiest,  she 
looked  a  little  quaint  tind  “  undeniably  —  faded,”  Cyril 
said  to  himself  as  he  came  u|)  to  Lotu-mere  early  one 
autumn  evening,  and  found  Agnes  waiting  for  him  at 
the  gate. 

He  gave  a  sudden  start  at  the  sight  of  her.  He  did  not 
see  her  till  he  met  her  face  to  face,  for  he  had  come 
rapidly  along  the  village  street,  looking  up  and  on  with 
an  absent  gaze  us  if  in  contemplation  of  some  far-distant 
object. 

“  Why,  Aggie  ;  how  you  startled  me !  You  are  the 
last  person  on  earth  I  expected  to  metit  here,”  he 
e.xclaimed,  a  scarlet  flush  suffusing  his  face.  “I  am 
astonished.” 

“  I  thought  you  would  Iw,”  said  Agues.  “  But  I  feel 
so  much  better,  Cyril  !  I’ve  been  thinking  of  you  all 
day.  And  some  way  I  thought  it  would  seem  like  the 
dear  old  times,  to  come  out  and  wait  for  you  here. 
Does  it  ?  ”  —  in  an  appealing  tone. 

“Indeed  it  does  —  like  very  old  times.  Why,  it 
seems  a  century  ago,  Aggie,  since  you  used  to  wait  for 
me  here  in  a  suu  hut !  ”  and  as  he  said  these  words,  the 
image  of  the  slender  girl  who  u.-ed  to  sUiud  there  rose 
before  him,  and  he  involuntarily  compared  her  with  the 
quaint  little  figure  and  faded  face  of  the  woman  now 
looking  up  into  his  eyes  with  a  half-tender,  half-entreat¬ 
ing  gaze. 

“  You  think  me  very  much  changed,  Cyril  ?  ”  she 
said  with  a  faint  .xmile. 

“  Of  course  we  have  both  changed,  Aggie  ;  that  was 
six  years  ago,  and,  as  I  said,  it  seems  a  hundred,  so 
much  has  happened  since  then  !  ” 

“  Hut  you  are  handsomer  now  than  you  were  then, 
Cyril,”  she  ^aid  fondly.  “  Y^ou  look  grander,  more 
manly,  stronger  every  way.  Well,  I’m  going  to  try  to 
improve,  myself.  I  know  that  it  is  high  time  to 
begin,”  she  said,  with  a  pretty  little  toss  of  the  head, 
“or  my  splendid  husband  will  have  got  so  far  beyond 
me  that  I  can  never  overtake  him.” 
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“What  an  idea!”  nevertheless  looking  pleased  at 
its  absurdity.  “  Let  me  tell  you  the  first  thing  to  do, 
Aggie  —  improve  the  cut  of  your  dress.  Have  you 
any  idea  how  this  one  looks  ?  ” 

“  Ye-s,”  slowly,  smiling  though  the  impulse  was 
to  cry.  The  artistic  faculty  so  strong  in  her,  with  her 
desire  to  please  the  aesthetic  eyes  of  her  husband,  made 
her  very  sensitive  to  her  appearance.  Her  tliought 
flew  to  the  baby  up-stairs,  and  back  to  the  weeks  and 
months  she  had  spent  in  the  darkened  chamber,  when 
the  graceful  robes  which  the  daughters  of  earth  wear 
in  the  summer  air  and  sunshine  were  as  useless  to  her 
as  if  she  were  wrapped  already  in  her  last  cerements. 

“  You  are  right,  Cyril,”  she  said  ;  “  I  have  worn 
wrappers  so  long  I  did  not  know  how  old-fashioned  my 
dresses  had  become,  till  I  put  one  on.  I  will  have 
them  all  made  over,  and  I  will  buy  only  one  fresh 
one,”  with  emphasis,  feeling  like  a  culprit  at  the  thought 
of  how  much  she  and  baby  had  cost  of  late.  “  I  will 
go  into  town  wiih  you  the  first  morning  you  can  take 
the  time  to  help  me  select  just  the  sliade  you  prefer.” 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear  her.  He  was  looking 
beyond  her  with  a  preoccupied  gaze. 

“What  are  you  thinking  about,  Cyril?  You  had 
just  that  look  upon  your  face  when  you  came  up  to  the 
gate,  as  if  you  were  a  thousand  miles  aw.ay.” 

“  Not  so  far  as  that.  I  was  only  thinking  that  I 
must  go  back  again  to  town  to-night.” 

“  Oh,  no,  not  to-night  I  ” 

“  I  must,  Aggie.” 

The  short  upper  lip  quivered,  and  the  voice  trembled, 
as  she  said,  “  I  thought,  Cyril,  after  the  election  you 
would  not  have  to  spend  so  many  evenings  away  from 
home.  If  you  only  could  be  with  us  a  little  more ! 
The  children  are  not  half  as  well  acquainted  witli  their 
papa  as  they  ought  to  be.” 

“  Well,  is  it  my  fault  ?  ”  with  a  touch  of  sharpness  in 
his  voice.  “  You  don’t  seem  to  consider  how  over¬ 
whelmed  I  have  been  with  business,  nor  to  remember 
that  you  have  not  been  in  a  state  to  be  a  very  joyous 
companion.” 

“  But  I  kept  saying.  After  the  election  everything 
will  be  different.  Cyril  will  have  a  little  time  then 
that  he  can  call  his  own,  and  I  shall  have  some  new 
life  to  give.  I  feel  it  coming,  Cyril  —  a  sense  of  new 
health.  How  good  it  seem-  just  to  feel  something  as 
I  used  to  do  !  And  I’ve  been  practicing  the  sweetest 
ballad  !  I  was  going  to  sing  it  for  you  to-night  as  a  sur¬ 
prise.  Must  you  go  back,  darling  ?  ” 

“  I  must,”  he  said,  with  a  hot  flush  sweeping  over  liis 
face,  which  some  way  seemed  to  fasten  her  large,  clear 
gaze  upon  him,  and  to  hold  his  with  the  spell  of  a  new 
attraction.  It  wa<  not  new,  it  was  a  sudilen  out-raying 
of  the  old.  The  crimson  “  cloutl  ”  which  he  had  thrown 
over  her  head  this  moment  fell  back,  and  the  eyes 
looking  up  into  his.  in  the  soft  autumnal  light  were  the 
eyes  that  thrilled  and  held  his  heart  long  ago  by  the 
old  gate  in  Ulm.  For  an  instant  the  girl  Agnes  stood 
before  him.  In  that  breath,  to  him  the  dividing  years 
were  not,  and  bad  never  been.  He  stood  alone  with 
his  love  in  the  youth  of  the  past.  A  chance  look,  a 
brief  glance,  with  an  electric  flash  revivified  life’s  first 
romance,  and  for  the  moment  made  it  live  again. 

“  If  you  really  care  so  much  about  my  staying,  Aggie, 
I’U  let  my  engagement  go,  and  stay  with  you,”  he  said 
tenderly,  thrilling  still  with  the  beloved  memory. 
Brief  as  a  flash  of  lightning  it  went  by,  to  leave  him  in 
the  dark  and  cold  of  the  after-thought. 


“  It  is  a  positive  engagement,”  he  said,  with  a  change 
in  his  voice. 

“  I  must  not  ask  you  to  break  it  then,”  she  said  with 
I  a  sigh.  “I  must  not;”  her  sense  of  honor  silencing 
I  her  heart.  “  But  if  you  did  not  have  to  make  so  many 
engagements,  Cyril, —  so  many, —  how  glad  I  should 
be !  how  much  happier  we  would  be  I  how  much  better 
it  would  be  for  us  all !  ” 

“  Then  I  see  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  leave  public 
life,  and  devote  myself  exclusively  for  the  rest  of  my 
days  to  my  family  ;  that  is  what  your  exactions  in  re¬ 
ality  would  amount  to,”  he  said  bitterly,  stung  to  irri¬ 
tation  by  her  climax,  uttered  as  it  was  by  a  voice  full 
of  tears.  “  Agnes,  you  have  not  the  slightest  compre¬ 
hension  of  what  is  expected  of  a  public  man.  You 
may  just  as  well  begin  to  learn  the  lesson  at  once.  A 
man  in  public  life  belongs  to  the  public  quite  as  much 
as  he  does  to  his  wife.  Ho  must  meet  its  requirements 
or  go  buck  into  obscurity.  Have  you  no  ambition  for 
me,  Agnes  ?  Would  you  be  perfectly  contented  to  see 
me  stay  a  drudge  or  a  clodhopper  all  my  life  ?  ” 

“  No,  oh  no,  Cyril  1”  she  said,  all  contrition.  “lam 
proud  of  you  and  of  your  success.  I  want  you  to  have 
every  honor  your  great  talents  will  bring  ;  but  if  with 
all  we  could  but  have  a  little  more  of  the  old  lave  and 
happiness  — just  a  little  more  of  you,  Cyril  —  I  should 
have  more  than  I  ever  dreamed  could  be  mine.” 

He  felt  the  intense  irritation  which  always  stings  one 
into  whom  the  truth  probes  deeper  than  the  one  who 
uttei's  it  knows  or  intends  lie  passed  from  the  gate 
[  along  the  avenue  toward  the  house,  Agnes  by  his  side, 
without  another  word. 

”  I  must  go  and  dre.ss,”  he  said  as  they  entered  the 
hall,  he  passing  up  to  his  own  apartment,  while  Agues 
went  into  the  parlor.  In  the  upper  hall  he  encoun¬ 
tered  Linda. 

“  What  a  pretty  piece  of  acting !  ”  she  said  in  a  low 
voice,  following  him.  “  Lovely  domestic  scene  I  Wife 
waiting  by  the  gate  dressed  for  her  husband  in  fashions 
from  the  ark;  tempts  him  with  pictures  of  conjugal 
felicity  long  gone  by,  that  can  never  be  resuscitated; 
husband  almost  persuaded  to  begin  again  and  make  a 
slave  of  himself.  I  have  one  item  of  advice  for  you, 
Cyril  King,”  changing  her  taunting  tone  to  one  of  in¬ 
tense  earnestness  :  “  You  have  just  begun  a  new  lile 
which  makes  the  old  one  impossible.  You  intend  to 
succeed  ?  Of  course  you  do.  Mark  my  words :  you 
never  will,  unless  you  begin  it  a  free  man  !  How  can 
you  keep  your  popularity  or  power  if  you  tie  yourself 
down  again  to  one  woman’s  apron -string!  Don't  begin 
what  you  can’t  keep  up.  Stay  at  home  to  night  to 
please  a  whim,  and  have  a  bigger  scene  to-morrow 
night  because  you  must  go  out.  Don’t  you  .-iupjwse 
that  I  want  you  to  stay  as  much  as  she !  I  live  for  you, 
not  for  myself.  So  I  say  to  you,  ‘  Go !  ’  You  will 
have  more  peace  in  the  end,  to  do  ju>t  as  you  please. 
If  I  were  a  man  I  would  Ihj  my  own  master.” 

Cyril  proceeded  to  his  dressing-room  to  exchange  his 
office  attire  for  the  most  careful  evenitig  dress.  While 
he  was  performing  his  toilette,  Agnes’  voice  floated  up 
to  him  with  the  notes  of  the  piano,  ever  a  soothing 
sound  to  him,  no  matter  what  his  moo<l,  and  he  opened 
his  door  that  he  might  hear  more  distinctly.  She  was 
singing  the  old  ballad  from  the  German  of  Simon  Dach, 
which  she  used  to  sing  so  often  with  joyous  ring  while 
he  sat  by  her  side  in  the  first  year  of  their  marriage, 
i  He  was  shaving,  but  some  way  the  pathetic  voice,  with 
'  the  words  it  sang,  made  his  hand  a  little  too  uncertain 
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for  that  precarious  operation,  and  he  laid  his  razor 
dofrn  while  Agnes  went  on  singing  “  Annie  of  Tha* 
raw :  ”  — 

•*  Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  true  love  of  old, 

She  it  my  life,  and  my  goods,  and  my  gold. 

“  Annie  of  Tharaw,  her  heart  once  again 
To  me  has  surrendered  in  joy  and  in  pain. 

“  Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  riches,  my  good. 

Thou,  O  my  soul,  my  flesh,  and  my  blood ! 

“  Then  come  the  wild  weather,  come  sleet,  or  come  snow. 

We  will  stand  by  each  other,  however  it  blow. 

“  Oppression  and  sickness,  and  sorrow  and  pain. 

Shall  be  to  our  true  love  as  links  to  the  chain. 

"  As  the  palm-tree  standeth  so  straight  and  so  tall 
The  more  the  bail  beats,  and  the  more  the  rains  fall, 

“  So  love  in  our  hearts  shall  grow  mighty  and  strong 
Through  crosses,  through  sorrows,  through  manifold  wrong.’’ 

A  few  moments  later,  when  he  came  into  the  parlor 
dre.<sed  and  ready  to  depart,  Agnes,  with  fitce  bent 
over  the  keys,  was  singing  in  a  low  voice  these  lines  of 
a  song  from  the  French  :  — 

“  Love,  love,  what  wilt  thou  with  this  heart  of  mine  ? 
Nought  see  I  fixed  or  sure  in  thee ! 

I  do  not  know  thee,  —  nor  what  deeds  are  thine ; 

Love,  love,  what  wilt  thou  with  this  heart  of  mine  ? 

Naught  see  1  fixed  or  sure  in  thee  1 

“  Shall  I  be  mute,  or  vows  with  prayers  combine  ? 

Ye  who  are  blessed  in  loving,  tell  it  me; 

Love,  love,  what  wilt  thou  with  thi.s  heart  of  mine  1 
Naught  see  I  permanent  or  sure  in  thee.” 

“There,  Aggie,  I  wouldn’t  sing  any  more  of  that 
doleful  ditty,”  said  Cyril  in  a  tone  of  affected  gayety. 
“  One  would  think  that  you  were  some  little  love-lorn 
damsel,  in.'tead  of  a  wife  of  more  than  six  years. 
‘Annie  of  Tharaw  ’  is  the  song  for  you  to  sing,  and 
for  me  to  hear ;  ”  and  as  he  said  these  words  he 
stoopeti  down  and  kissed  her. 

“You  won’t  mind  if  I  don’t  stay  to  dinner  to-day, 
will  yoti  ?  ”  he  said  in  a  hurried  way.  “  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  be  late,  and  my  engagement  is  very  po.'itive.” 

“  Oh,  your  engagement  is  to  dine  in  town.  I  would 
not  have  you  late  for  anything,”  she  said  with  a  tender 
smile.  Ills  manner  had  not  been  so  affectionate  for 
many  a  day.  For  the  instant  she  felt  willing  that  he 
should  go  anywhere  if  he  would  part  with  her  like  that. 
As  she  looked  up  she  noted  the  extreme  care  with 
which  he  was  dressed.  It  certainly  could  be  for  no 
ordinary  occa.sion. 

“  How  liandsome  you  look,  darling !  ”  she  exclaimed  ; 
“  I  wish  that  I  were  going  too,  that  I  might  see  every 
one  admire  you  —  if  I  had  a  pretty  dre.s8  on  too,  I 
mean,  so  that  you  need  not  be  asliamed  of  me.” 

“  You  shall  have  a  new  dress,  Aggie.  Let’s  see, 
not  to-morrow,  — for  I  shall  hardly  get  back  to-night ; 
it  will  be  so  late,  and  I  should  only  disturb  you  nil 
coming  in,  —  but  next  day,  you  can  go  into  town  witli 
me ;  we  will  select  a  pretty  suit,  and  stay  over  and  go 
to  the  Academy  at  night.  I  noticed  this  morning,  it  is 
to  be  the  ‘  Marriage  of  Figaro  ’  on  Tlmrsdny  —  no 
tearing  tragedy,  but  Something  bright  and  airy.  Don’t 
you  remember  what  a  fancy  you  took  to  Cherubini  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  that  was  five  years  ago,  just  alter  we  came 
back  from  Tarnstoue.  Will  }  ou  go !  and  wilt  you  take 
me,  Cyril  ?  ”  she  exclaimed  in  delight. 
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“  Of  course  I  will.  And  now  good-by,  sweetheart,” 
and  he  stooped  and  kissed  her  again. 

The  more  his  conscience  smote  him,  the  more  guilty 
he  felt  at  the  thought  of  deceiving  her,  the  more  he 
tried  to  make  amends  to  himself  by  loving  words  and 
promises.  Ilis  “  good-by,  sweetheart,”  thrilled  the  deep¬ 
est  chord  m  her  love  :  it  was  the  refrain  of  their  favorite 
song,  the  one  that  she  had  sung  over  and  over  and  over 
to  him  in  their  lover- days.  She  lifted  her  face  and 
kissed  him,  then  turning  to  the  piano  touched  the  keys, 
and  in  an  instant  her  sweet  voice  floated  out,  bearing  on 
its  melody  the  beloved  words  of  the  past :  — 

“  Good-by,  sweetheart ! 

I  leave  thee  with  all  purest  things. 

That  when  some  fair  temptation  sings 
Its  luring  song,  though  sore  beset, 

Thoa’lt  stronger  be.  Then  no  regret, 

Life-long,  will  follow  after  thee. 

With  touches  lighter  than  the  air, 

I  kiss  ihy  forehead  brave  and  fair. 

And  say  to  God  this  last  deep  prayer : 

‘  Oh  guard  him  always,  night  and  day, 

So  from  thy  peace  he  shall  not  stray  I  ’ 

And  so  gootl  by,  sweetheart !  ” 

He  lingered.  Y’ears  had  come  and  gone  since  he 
had  listened  to  these  words.  In  an  instant  he  was  con¬ 
scious  that  it  was  another  man  in  thought  and  feeling 
who  heard  them  last.  Now,  he  could  not  bear  it. 
Before  Agnes  had  reached  the  final  line  the  front  door 
closed,  and  he  was  gone. 

As  she  arose  and  went  to  the  window  to  look  after 
him,  why  was  it  that  a  wild,  thrilling  cry  almost  burst 
from  her  inmost  heart,  and  an  impulse  prompted  her  to 
pursue  him,  to  call  him,  to  hold  him  haek  from  that 
great,  vague,  dreadful  world  into  which  he  was  going? 

Am  I  iii.^ane?”  she  asked  herself,  as  holding  down 
alike  cry  and  impulse  she  turiijed  in  silence  —  not  to 
the  piano,  hut  to  go  to  her  children. 

“  Where’s  my  papa  ?  Where’s  my  handsome  papa  ?  ” 
asked  little  Cyril. 

Papa  had  to  go  directly  back  to  town,”  said  hi» 
mother. 

“  What  /br?”  asked  the  child-investigator. 

“  Papa  is  very  busy,  darling.  Wlien  he  comes  back 
to-morrow,  you  shall  have  on  your  pretty  new  suit,  and 
you  must  run  to  meet  him  and  tell  him  how  glad  you 
are  to  see  him.” 

“  lie  not  glad  to  see  me.  lie  don’t  say  so,”  said  the 
l)oy. 

“  But  he  is  glad  to  see  you,  darling.  Only  dear  papa 
is  so  busy  he  can’t  always  stop  to  tell  it.  Y'on  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  can  say  so  as  well  as  not.  And 
I  don’t  know  another  little  boy  who  has  such  a  hand¬ 
some,  grand  papa  as  little  Cyril.” 

“  Does  he  love  yon,  mamma  ?” 

“  Y^e.s,  darling,  yes.” 

“  Then  why  don’t  he  take  you  too  ?  I  love  you,  and 
so  I  want  you  wid  me.” 

“  But  I  am  going  with  papa  the  next  time  he  goes 
to  town.  Papa  is  busy  there,  mamma  is  busy  here; 
that  is  why  I  don’t  go  every  day.  What  makes  you 
think  of  such  things,  darling.” 

“’Cause  I  heard  Auntie  Linda  say,  if  my  papa  loved 
my  mamma  he’d  take  her  —  and  I  was  mad” 

In  the  first  half  of  his  brief  ride  into  New  York,  Cyril 
felt  his  thoughts  drawn  backward. 

"[Good-by,  sweetheart  I 
I  leave  thee  with  all  purest  things.” 

These  words,  borne  on  a  tender  voice,  filled  his  brain 
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with  their  pleading  refrain.  He  did  not  wish  himself 
back,  —  surely  not,  —  but  he  wished  that  Agnes  had 
taken  another  time  to  sing  those  verses,  and  another 
time  to  devote  herself  so  exclusively  to  him,  and  to 
look  so  appealing  and  so  pathetic.  The  remem¬ 
brance  of  her  made  him  uncomfortable,  and  he  had 
especial  reasons,  this  evening,  for  wishing  to  feel  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  himself. 

liut  as  he  entered  upon  the  last  half  of  his  ride,  that 
which  was  behind  moved  him  less  than  that  which  was 
l)efore.  The  pale  face  landing  over  the  piano  grew 
dim,  while  another  face,  lustrous  with  expectancy  and 
welcome,  smiled  upon  him  and  lured  him  on  through 
the  darknes-!.  Hy  the  time  he  reached  the  outer  guard 
of  lamps  stretching  their  chains  of  light,  set  with  glim¬ 
mering  stars,  for  miles  on  miles  through  the  great  city, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  not  wait  to  reach  his 
place  of  destination.  A  few  moments  later  he  stood 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  abode  that  he  sought,  waiting 
with  lieightened  pulse  a  response  to  tlie  door-bell. 

It  was  one  of  those  houses  now  almost  obliterated 
from  the  closely  set  centres  of  the  metropolis.  Then 
the  encroaching  city  had  not  reached  it  in  “solid 
blocks,”  but  though  far  within  its  limits  had  left  it 
standing  sejuare  and  stately  within  its  own  ample 
grounds.  It  fronted  a  broad  avenue  on  which  its  great 
windows,  all  aglow  with  warm  'hangings  and  gleamit)g 
lights,  looked  out  like  so  many  bright  and  inviting  eyes. 

Cyril  King  entered  a  hall  broad  and  lofty  enough  to 
be  called  a  saloon.  Its  walls  were  hung  with  immense 
paintings,  all  of  the  French  and  Italian  schools.  An¬ 
tique  vases  stood  in  its  niches,  and  marble  statues  in 
its  alcoves.  Its  carpet  was  of  the  texture  and  tint  of  i 
turf,  the  softest  emerald  to  the  eyes  and  velvet  to  the  j 
feet,  and  the  illusion  of  nature  was  carried  out  by  a  1 
central  fountain  which  tlirew  up  its  cryst.il  spray  in  the  ] 
golden  light,  encircled  by  a  wall  of  moss,  all  set  with  i 
blooming  plants  nourished  by  the  moisture  of  the  foun-  ! 
tain  and  by  the  sunshine  which  in  the  day  fell  upon  ! 
them  from  a  central  glass  dome  high  above.  i 

The  white-gloved  servant  who  opened  the  door  for  I 
Cyril  received  his  card  upon  a  silver  salver,  and  after  j 
hesitating  an  instant,  said,  “  Mrs.  Sutherland  bade  me  ! 
say  to  Mr.  King  that  he  would  find  her  in  the  library.” 

Thus  unannounced  and  unattended  Cyril  j)a3sed 
through  the  great  drawing-rooms  into  a  third  apart¬ 
ment,  a  smaller  room,  whose  windows  overlooked  the 
grounds,  and  which  opened  by  sliding  doors  into  a  con¬ 
servatory.  The  effect  was  the  same  as  if  one  side  of 
the  room  was  open  to  a  summer  garden  ;  in  this  a 
fountain  plashed,  exotics  bloomed,  and  birds  sang,  while 
the  whole  suite  of  rooms  was  permeated  with  fragrance 
of  its  fiowers  almost  to  oppression. 

Tlie  library  itself  was  lined  with  small  ebony  book¬ 
cases,  surmounted  by  busts  and  pictures,  and  divided  by 
mirrors,  like  panels,  wliich  reached  to  the  lofty  ceil¬ 
ing.  The  furniture  and  window-hangings  were  of 
gold-colored  satin  embroidered  with  green  ;  the  carpet, 
like  that  of  the  hail,  seemed  of  May-time  turf,  only 
sprinkled  with  delicate  flowers.  Every  form  of  beauty 
that  wealth  and  the  most  luxurious  taste  could  bring 
together  seemed  to  meet  here.  Bronzes  and  statuettes, 
airy  vases  and  antique  carvings,  rare  books  and  rarer 
pictures;  all  blended  in  the  garniture  of  this  room. 
Nothing  that  could  f'ed  the  eyes  'or  satisfy  the  senses 
had  been  left  out,  even  to  the  swinging  lamp  of  costly 
spices  distilling  its  subtle  fragrance  overhead. 

(To  ba  oontinood.) 
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CUAl'TKK  XXIV.  TIIK  SAME  NIGHT  ;  THE  KIR  PLANTA¬ 
TION. 

Among  the  multifarious  duties  which  Bathsheba  had 
voluntarily  imposed  upon  herself  by  dispensing  with  the 
services  of  a  bailiff,  was  the  particular  one  of  looking  round 
the  homestead  before  going  to  bed,  to  see  that  all  was  ri>dit 
and  safe  for  the  night.  Gabriel  had  almost  constantly  pre¬ 
ceded  her  in  this  tour  every  evening,  watching  her  affairs 
as  carefully  as  any  specially  appointed  officer  of  surveillance 
could  have  done ;  but  this  tender  devotion  was  to  a  great 
extent  unknown  to  his  mistress,  and  as  much  as  was  known 
was  somewhat  thanklessly  received.  Women  are  never 
tired  of  bewailing  man’s  fickleness  in  love,  but  they  only 
seem  to  snub  his  constancy. 

As  watching  is  best  done  invisiblys  she  usually  carried  a 
dark  lantern  in  her  hand,  and  every  now  and  tlien  turned 
on  the  light  to  examine  nooks  and  corners  with  the  cool¬ 
ness  of  a  metropolitan  jioliceman.  I'liis  coolness  niav 
j  have  owed  its  existence  not  so  much  to  her  fearlessness  of 
j  expected  danger  as  to  her  freedom  from  the  suspicion  of 
any ;  her  worst  anticipated  discovery  being  that  a  horse 
I  might  not  Iw  well  bedded,  the  fowls  not  all  in,  or  a  door  not 
I  closed. 

This  night  the  buildings  were  inspected  as  usual,  and 
j  she  went  round  to  the  farm  paddock.  Here  the  only  sounds 
I  disturbing  the  stillness  were  steady’  munchiiigs  of  many 
mouths,  and  stentorian  breathings  from  all  but  invisible 
'  noses,  ending  in  snores  and  puffs  like  the  blowing  of  bel¬ 
lows  slowly.  Then  the  munching  would  recommenoe, 
when  the  lively  imagination  might  assist  the  eye  to  discern 
a  group  of  pink-white  nostrils,  large  as  caverns,  and  very 
clammy  and  humid  on  their  surfaces,  not  exactly  pleasant 
to  the  touch  until  one  got  used  to  them ;  the  mouths  be- 
netith  them  having  a  great  partiality  for  closing  upon  any 
fragment  of  Bathsheba’s  apparel  which  came  within  reach 
of  their  tongues.  Above  each  of  these  a  still  keener  vision 
suggested  a  brown  forehead  and  two  staring  though  not 
unfriendly  eyes,  and  above  all  a  pair  of  whitish,  crescent- 
shaped  horns,  like  two  particularly  new  moons,  an  occa¬ 
sional  stolid  “Moo!”  proclaiming  beyond  the  shade  of  a 
doubt  that  these  jdienoniena  were  the  features  and  jicrsons 
of  Daisy,  Whitefoot,  Bonnylass,  Jolly-0,  Spot,  Twinkle- 
eye,  etc.,  etc.  —  the  respectable  dairy  of  Devon  cows  be¬ 
longing  to  Bathsheba  aforesaid. 

Her  way  back  to  the  house  was  by  a  path  through  a 
young  plantation  of  tajiering  firs,  which  hail  l>een  planted 
some  years  earlier  to  shelter  the  premises  from  the  north 
wind.  By  reason  of  the  density  overhead  of  the  interwoven 
foliage  it  was  gloomy  there  at  cloudless  noontide,  twilight 
in  the  evening,  dark  as  midnight  at  dusk,  and  black  as  the 
ninth  plague  of  Egypt  at  midnight.  To  describe  the  spot 
is  to  call  it  a  vast,  low,  naturally  formed  hall,  the  plumy 
ceiling  of  which  was  supported  by  slender  pillars  of  living 
wood,  the  floor  being  covered  with  a  soft  dun  carjict  of 
dead  spikelets  and  mildewed  cones,  with  a  tuft  of  grass- 
blades  here  and  there. 

I  This  bit  of  the  path  was  always  the  crux  of  the  night’s 
I  ramble,  though,  before  starting,  her  ajiprehensions  of  danger 
were  not  vivid  enough  to  lead  her  to  take  a  companion. 
Slipping  along  here  covertly  as  Time,  Bathsheba  fancied  she 
could  hear  footsteps  entering  the  track  at  the  opposite  end. 
It  was  certainly  a  rustle  of  footsteps.  Her  own  instantly 
fell  as  gently  as  snow-flakes.  She  reassured  her.sclf  by  a 
remembrance  that  the  path  was  public,  and  that  the  travel¬ 
ler  was  probably  some  villager  returning  home,  regretting, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  meeting  should  be  about  to  occur 
in  the  darkest  point  of  her  route,  even  though  only  just 
outside  her  own  door. 

The  noise  approached,  came  close,  and  a  figure  was  ap¬ 
parently  on  the  point  of  gliding  past  her  when  something 
tugged  at  her  skirt  and  pinned  it  forcibly  to  the  ground. 
The  instantaneous  check  nearly  threw  Bathsheba  off  her 
balance.  In  recovering  she  struck  against  warm  clothes 
and  buttons. 
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“  A  rum  start,  upon  my  soul  I  ”  said  a  masculine  voice, 
a  foot  or  so  above  her  head.  “  Have  I  hurt  you,  mate  ?  ” 

“No,”  said  Bathsheba,  attempting  to  shrink  away. 

“  We  have  got  hitched  together  somehow,  I  think.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Are  you  a  woman  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

«  A  lady,  I  should  have  said.” 

“  It  doesn’t  matter.” 

“I  am  a  man.” 

“  Oh !  ” 

Bathsheba  softly  tugged  again,  but  to  no  purpose. 

“  Is  that  a  dark  lantern  you  have  ?  I  fancy  so,”  said  the 
man. 

“  Yes.” 

“  If  you'll  .allow  me  I’ll  open  it,  and  set  you  free.” 

A  hand  seized  the  lantern,  the  door  was  opened,  the  rays 
burst  out  from  their  prison,  and  Bathsheba  beheld  her  po¬ 
sition  with  astonishment. 

The  man  to  whom  she  was  hooked  was  brilliant  in  brass 
and  scarlet.  He  was  a  soldier.  His  sudden  appearance 
was  to  darkness  what  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  is  to  silence. 
Gloom,  the  genius  loci  at  all  times  hitherto,  was  now  totally 
overthrown,  less  by  the  lantern  light  than  by  what  the  lan¬ 
tern  lighted.  The  contrast  of  this  revelation  with  her  an¬ 
ticipation  of  some  sinister  figure  in  sombre  garb  was  so 
great  that  it  had  upon  her  the  effect  of  a  fairy  transforma¬ 
tion. 

It  was  immediately  app.arent  that  the  military  man’s  spur 
had  become  entangled  in  the  gimp  which  decorated  the  ! 
skirt  of  her  dress.  He  caught  a  view  of  her  face. 

“  I’ll  unfasten  you  in  one  moment,  miss,”  he  said,  with 
new-born  gallantry. 

“  Oh  no  —  I  can  do  it,  thank  you,”  she  hastily  replied, 
and  stooped  for  the  performance. 

The  unfastening  was  not  such  a  trilling  affair.  The 
rowel  of  the  spur  had  so  wound  itself  among  the  gimp  cords 
in  those  few  moments,  that  separation  was  likely  to  be  a 
matter  of  time. 

lie  too  stooped,  and  the  lantern  standing  on  the  ground 
betwi.xt  them  threw  the  gleam  from  its  open  side  among 
the  fir-tree  debris  and  the  blades  of  long,  damp  grass,  with 
the  effect  of  a  large  glow-worm.  It  radiated  upwa’ ds  into 
their  faces,  and  sent  over  half^  the  plantation  gigantic  shad¬ 
ows  of  both  man  and  woman,  each  dusky  shape  becoming 
distorted  .and  mangled  upon  the  tree-trunks  till  it  wasted 
to  nothing. 

He  looked  hard  into  her  eyes  when  she  raised  them  for  a 
moment;  Bathsheba  looked  down  again,  for  his  gaze  was 
too  strong  to  be  received  point-blank  with  her  own.  But 
she  had  obru{uely  noticed  that  he  was  young  and  slim,  and 
th.at  he  wore  three  chevrons  upon  his  sleeve. 

Bathsheba  pulled  again.  ■ 

“  You  are  a  prisoner,  miss;  it  is  no  use  blinking  the  mat¬ 
ter,”  said  the  soldier  dryly.  “  I  must  cut  your  dress  if  you 
are  in  such  a  hurry.” 

“  Yes — please  do  1  ”  she  exclaimed,  helplessly. 

“  It  wouldn’t  be  necessary  if  you  could  wait  a  moment;  ” 
and  he  unwound  a  cord  from  the  little  wheel.  She  with¬ 
drew  her  own  hand,  but,  whether  by  accidenl  or  design,  ho 
touched  it.  Bathsheba  was  vexed ;  slie  hardly  knew  why. 

His  unravelling  went  on,  but  it  nevertheless  seemed 
coming  to  no  end.  She  looked  at  him  again. 

“Thank  you  for  the  sight  of  such  a  beautiful  face!” 
said  the  young  sergeant,  without  ceremony. 

She  colored  with  embarrassment.  “  ’Twas  unwillingly 
shown,”  she  replied,  stiffly,  and  with  as  much  dignity  — 
which  was  very  little —  as  she  could  infuse  into  a  position 
of  utter  captivity. 

“  I  like  you  the  better  for  that  incivility,  miss,”  he  said. 

“  I  should  have  liked  —  I  wish  —  you  had  never  shown 
your.«elf  to  me  by  intruding  here!”  She  pulled  again, 
and  the  gathers  of  her  dress  began  to  give  way  like  Lillipu¬ 
tian  musketry. 

“  I  deserve  such  a  chastisement  as  your  words  give  me. 
But  why  should  such  a  fair  and  dutiful  girl  have  such  an 
aversion  to  her  father’s  sex  'f  ” 


“  Go  on  your  way,  please.” 

“  What,  Beauty,  and  drag  you  after  me  '(  Do  but  look ; 

I  never  saw  such  a  tangle  !  ” 

“  (3h,  ’tis  shameful  of  you ;  you  have  been  making  it 
worse  on  purpose  to  keep  me  here  —  you  have  !  ” 

“  Indeed.  I  don’t  think  so,”  said  the  sergeant,  with  a 
meriw  twinkle. 

“  I  tell  you  you  have!”  she  exclaimed,  in  high  temper. 

“  I  insist  upon  untloing  it.  Now,  allow  me  !  ” 

“  Certainly,  miss  ;  I  .am  not  of  steel.”  He  added  a  sigh 
which  had  as  much  archness  in  it  as  a  sigh  could  possess 
without  losing  its  nature  altogether.  “  I  am  thankful  for 
beauty,  even  when  ’tis  thrown  to  me  like  a  bone  to  a  dog. 
These  moments  will  be  over  too  soon  !  ” 

‘‘  Not  for  my  pleasure,”  she  said. 

Bathsheba  was  revolving  in  her  mind  whether  by  a  bold 
and  desperate  rush  she  could  free  herself  at  the  risk  of 
leaving  a  portion  of  her  skirt  bodily  behind  her.  The 
thought  was  too  dreiidfid.  The  dress —  which  she  ha«l 
put  on  to  appear  stately  at  the  supper  —  was  the  head  and 
front  of  her  wardrobe ;  not  another  in  her  stock  became 
her  so  well.  And  then,  her  apjH'arance  with  half  a  skirt 
gone  !  What  woman  in  Bathsheba’s  position,  not  naturally 
timid,  and  within  call  of  her  retainers,  would  have  bought 
escape  from  a  dashing  soldier  at  so  dear  a  price  ? 

“  .411  in  good  time ;  it  will  soon  be  done,  I  perceive,” 
said  her  cool  friend. 

“  This  trifling  provokes,  and  —  and  ”  — 

“  Not  too  cruel !  ” 

“  Insults  me  1  ” 

“  It  is  done  in  order  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  apol¬ 
ogizing  to  so  charming  a  woman,  which  1  straightway  do 
most  humbly,  madam,”  he  said,  bowing  low. 

Bathsheba  really  knew  not  what  to  say. 

“  I’ve  seen  a  good  many  women  in  my  time,”  continued 
the  young  man  in  a  murmur,  and  more  thoughtfully  than 
hitherto,  critically  regarding  her  bent  head  at  the  same 
time ;  “  but  I’ve  never  seen  a  woman  so  iHUVutifuI  as  you. 
Take  it  or  leave  it  —  he  offemled  or  like  it  —  I  don’t 
care.’’ 

“  Who  are  you,  then,  who  can  so  well  afford  to  despise 
opinion  ?  ” 

“  No  stranger.  Sergeant  Troy.  I  am  staying  in  this 
place.  —  There!  it  is  undone  .at  last,  you  see.  Y’our  light 
fingers  were  more  eager  than  mine.  I  wish  it  had  been  the 
knot  of  knots,  which  there’s  no  untying.” 

This  was  worse  and  worse.  She  started  up  and  so  did 
he.  How  to  decently  get  away  from  him  —  that  was  her 
ililliculty  now.  She  sidled  off  inch  by  inch,  the  lantern 
in  her  hand,  till  she  could  see  the  redness  of  his  coat  no 
longer. 

Ah,  Beauty;  goo<l-by  I  ”  he  said. 

She  made  no  reply,  and,  reaching  a  distance  of  twenty 
or  thirty  yards,  turned  about,  and  ran  in-doors. 

Liddy  had  just  retired  to  rest.  In  ascending  to  her  own 
chamber,  Bathsheba  op<'ned  the  girl’s  door  an  inch  or  two, 
and  said,  — 

‘‘  Liddy,  is  any  soldier  staying  in  the  village  —  Sergeant 
somebody  —  rather  gentlemanly  for  a  sergeant,  and  good 
looking —  a  red  coat  with  blue  facings?  ” 

“  No,  miss . No,  I  say ;  but  really  it  might  be 

Sergeant  Troy  home  on  furlough,  though  I  have  not  seen 
him.  He  was  here  once  in  that  w.ay  when  the  regiment 
was  at  Casterbridge.” 

“Yes — that’s  the  name.  Had  he  a  moustache — no 
whiskers  or  beard  ?  ” 

“  lleh.ad.” 

“  Wh.at  kind  of  a  jMjrson  is  he  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  miss  —  I  blush  to  name  it  —  a  gay  man.  But  I 
know  him  to  be  very  quick  and  trim,  who  might  have 
made  his  thousands,  like  a  S(iuire.  Such  a  clever  young 
(land  as  he  is!  He’s  a  doctor’s  son  byname,  which  is  a 
great  deal  ;  and  he’s  an  earl’s  son  by  nature !  ” 

‘‘  Which  is  a  great  deal  more.  Fancy  !  Is  it  true  V  ” 

“  Yes.  And  he  was  brought  up  so  well,  and  sent  to 
Casterbridge  Gramniar  School  for  years  and  years.  Learnt 
all  languages  while  he  was  there;  and  it  was  said  he  got 
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on  so  far  that  he  could  take  down  Chinese  in  short-hand  > 
but  that  I  don’t  answer  for,  as  it  was  only  reported.  How¬ 
ever,  he  wasted  his  gifted  lot,  and  listed  a  soldier;  hut  even 
then  he  rose  to  be  a  sergeant  without  trying  at  all.  Ah  I 
such  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  high-born  ;  nobility  of  blood  will 
shine  out  even  in  the  ranks  and  files.  And  is  he  really 
come  home,  miss?” 

“I  believe  so.  Good  night,  Liddy.”  I 

After  all,  how  could  a  cheerful  wearer  of  skirts  be  per-  I 
manently  offended  with  the  man  ?  There  are  occasions  I 
when  girls  like  Bathsheba  will  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of  | 
unconventional  behavior.  When  they  want  to  be  praised, 
which  is  often  ;  when  they  want  to  be  mastered,  which  is 
sometimes ;  and  when  they  want  no  nonsense,  which  is  sel¬ 
dom.  Just  now  the  first  feeling  was  in  the  ascendant  with 
B.athsheba,  with  a  dash  of  the  second.  Moreover,  by  1 
chance  or  by  devilry,  the  ministrant  was  antecedently  i 
made  interesting  by  being  a  handsome  stranger  who  had  I 
evidently  seen  better  days.  i 

So  she  could  not  clearly  decide  whether  it  was  her  opin-  i 
ion  that  he  had  insulted  her  or  not. 

”  Was  ever  anything  so  odd  !  ”  she  at  last  exclaimed  to 
herself,  in  her  own  room.  “  And  was  ever  anything  so 
meanly  done  as  what  I  did  —  to  skulk  away  like  that  from 
a  man  who  was  only  civil  and  kind  !  ”  Clearly  she  did  not 
think  his  barefaced  praise  of  her  person  an  insult  now.  I 
It  was  a  fatal  omission  of  Boldwood's  that  he  had  never 
once  told  her  she  was  beautiful.  i 

(To  b«  continued.) 
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IS  FOUR  CHAPTERS.  —  CHAPTER  III. 

Old  Tony  Spence  was  taken  ill  that  spring,  and  Hetty 
was  a  good  deal  occupied  in  attending  on  him.  Anthony 
came  as  usual  in  the  evenings,  but  he  did  not  expect  to  see 
Hetty  much,  and  Primula  and  he  amused  themselves  to¬ 
gether.  Hetty’s  face  got  paler  during  this  time,  and  she 
fell  into  a  habit  of  indulging  in  reveries  which  were  not 
happy  ones,  if  one  might  judge  by  the  knotted  clasp  of  her 
hands,  and  the  deep  line  of  pain  between  her  brows.  Her 
honsekeeping  duties  were  hurried  over,  she  fetched  the 
wrong  book  from  the  book-shelves  for  customers,  her  sew¬ 
ing  was  thrown  aside;  her  only  wish  seemed  to  be  to  sit  be¬ 
hind  her  father's  bed-curtain,  with  her  head  leaned  against 
the  wall,  and  her  eyes  closed  to  the  world.  Sorrow  was 
coming  to  seek  for  her,  and  she  hid  from  it  as  long  as  she 
could. 

One  night  old  Spence  asked  to  have  a  particular  volume 
brought  him  from  the  shop,  and  Hetty  took  her  lamp  in 
hand  and  went  down  to  fetch  it  for  him.  There  was  a  faint 
light  already  burning  in  the  place,  which  Hetty  did  not  at 
first  perceive,  as  she  opened  the  door  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase,  and  put  her  toot  on  the  first  step  to  descend. 
She  went  down  a  little  way,  but  was  stoppeil  by  the  sound 
of  voices.  Anthony  and  Primula  were  there. 

“  Yes,”  Primula  was  saying,  in  her  soft,  cooing  voice, 
“  I  love  you  better  than  any  one.  You  fought  for  me,  and 
I  love  you.” 

“  Hetty  ”  —  murmured  Anthony. 

“  Hetty  won’t  mind,”  whispered  Primula.  “  She  gives 
me  her  money  and  her  ribbons.  She  won’t  refuse  to  give 
m^ou  too  —  I’m  sure  of  that.” 

'They  moved  a  little  from  behind  the  screen  of  a  project¬ 
ing  stand  of  books,  and  saw  Hetty  standing  on  the  stairs, 
g^ing  straight  before  her  and  looking  like  a  sleep-walker. 
Primula  gave  a  little  cry,  and  coverc<l  her  face.  Hefty 
started,  turned,  and  fled  up  into  the  sitting-room,  shutting 
the  door  behind  her. 

She  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  leaned  her  head  heavilv 
apon  her  hands.  The  blow  which  she  had  been  half  dread¬ 
ing,  half  believing  to  be  an  impossibility,  had  fallen  and 
crushed  her ;  Anthony  loved  her  no  more.  He  had  taken 
away  his  love  from  her,  and  given  it  to  Primula,  who,  with 
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pleading  eyes  and  craving  hands,  had  robbed  and  cheated 
her.  The  greediness  which  she  had  tried  to  satisfy  with 
ribbons  and  shillings,  had  not  scrupled  to  grasp  the  onlr 
thing  she  would  have  kept  and  held  till  death,  as  her  very 
own.  Hetty’s  thoughts  spun  round  and  round  in  the  whirl 
of  new  and  uncomprehended  agony.  She  had  no  thought 
of  doing  or  saying  anything,  no  wish  to  take  revenue  nor 
to  give  reproach.  She  was  stunned,  bruised,  benighted 
and  willing  to  die. 

Primula  came  creeping  up  the  staircase,  after  cryin(»  for 
an  hour  all  alone  among  the  old  books.  Life  was  very 
troublesome,  thougnt  Primula,  everybody  was  selfish  and 
cross,  and  everything  was  either  wrong  or  disagreeable. 
People  petted  and  loved  her  one  moment,  and  were  angry 
with  her  the  next.  Anthony  had  rushed  away  from  her  in 
a  fit  of  grief,  although  she  had  told  him  she  loved  him,  and 
had  given  up  a  fine  gentleman  for  his  sake.  Hetty,  who 
used  to  be  so  tender  with  her,  and  so  ready  to  give  her 
everything,  had  looked  so  dreadfully  there  on  that  step  of 
the  stairs,  that  she.  Primula,  was  afraid  to  go  up,  thouifh 
she  was  tired  and  longing  to  be  in  bed.  Sobbing,  and 
fretting,  she  crept  up  the  staircase,  and  her  desire  to  be 
comfortable  overcoming  her  fear,  she  opened  the  door  of 
the  sitting-room,  and  came  in.  Hetty  was  silting  quietly 
at  the  table,  with  her  head  leaned  on  her  bands,  and  she 
did  not  look  up  “  That  is  a  good  thing,”  thought  Primula. 
“  How  dreadful  if  she  were  to  scold  me!  ’T  is  well  it  is 
not  her  way  to  make  a  talk  about  things.”  And  she  stole 
across  the  floor  and  shut  herself  up  in  the  bedroom. 

It  was  quite  late  at  night  when  Hetty  followed  her  into 
the  bedroom,  and  then  Primula  was  fast  asleep,  with  the 
sheet  pulled  over  her  head  and  face,  as  if  she  would  hide 
herself  from  the  glance  of  Hetty’s  anger,  even  while  she 
was  happily  unconscious  of  it.  Hetty’s  lamp  burned  itself 
out,  and  she  kneeled  down  in  the  dark  to  say  her  prayers. 
Her  knees  bent  themselves  mechanically  in  a  certain  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room,  but  no  words  would  come  to  Hetty’s  lips, 
and  no  clear  thoughts  to  her  mind.  She  only  remembered 
that  she  ought  to  pray,  and  stretched  out  her  arms  dumbly, 
hoping  vaguely  that  God  would  know  what  she  meant. 
Nothing-  would  come  into  her  mind  but  pictures  of  the 
happy  hours  that  Anthony  and  she  had  spent  together  in 
their  love.  She  fell  asleep  stupidly  dwelling  on  these  mem¬ 
ories,  and  unable  to  realize  that  Anthony  had  given  her 
up;  then  she  dreamed  that  she  had  wakened  out  of  a  ter¬ 
rible  dream,  in  which  Anthony  bad  seemed  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten  her  for  Primula.  How  joyful  she  was  in  that  dream. 
How  she  laughed  and  sang  lor  ecstasy,  and  chatted  about 
the  fooli.-h  fancies  that  will  come  into  people’s  minds  when 
they  are  asleep !  And  then  she  wakened,  and  saw  the 
dawn-light  shining  on  Primula’s  golden  head,  and  sweetly- 
tinted  face,  and  she  knew  and  reonembered  that  Primula 
was  the  beloved  one,  and  that  she,  Hetty,  was  an  exile  and 
an  outcast  from  her  Paradise  forever  more. 

Then,  in  that  moment  of  exquisite  anguish,  in  the  leisure 
of  the  quiet  dawn,  a  terrible  passion  of  anger  and  hatred 
broke  out  in  her  breast  Everything  that  the  light  re¬ 
vealed  had  something  to  tell  of  her  lost  happiness,  every 
moment  that  sped  was  bringing  her  nearer  to  the  hour 
when  she  must  rise  up  and  give  Anthony  to  Primula,  and 
stand  aside  and  behold  their  bliss,  and  accept  their  thanks. 
She  dared  not  let  that  moment  come,  she  would  not  have  it, 
she  could  not  confront  it.  She  should  do  them  some  mis¬ 
chief  if  she  were  to  see  them  together  again  before  her  as 
she  had  seen  them  last  night.  What,  then,  was  she  to  do 
with  herself?  She  dared  not  kill  them,  she  could  not  wish 
them  dead.  It  would  not  comfort  her  at  all  that  they 
should  sufler  or  be  swept  out  of  the  world  to  atone  for 
their  sin.  They  had  murdered  her  heart,  and  they  could 
not  by  any  suffering  of  theirs  bring  back  the  dead  to  life- 
What,  then,  must  she  do  with  herself?  The  only  thing 
that  remained  for  her  was  to  get  away,  far  out  of  their 
sight  and  out  of  their  reach,  never  to  behold  them,  nor  to 
hear  of  them  again,  between  this  and  the  coming  of  her 
death. 

She  sprang  out  of  bed  and  dressed  berself  hastily,  keep¬ 
ing  her  back  turned  upon  sleeping  Primula,  and,  creeping 
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down  the  stairs,  she  got  out  of  the  house.  She  felt  no  pang 
St  leaving  her  home,  and  never  once  remembered  her 
father;  her  only  thought  was  to  get  away,  away,  where 
Anthony  could  never  find  her  more.  She  hurried  along 
the  deserted  streets  and  got  out  on  the  downs,  and  then  she 
slackened  her  speed  a  little,  quite  out  of  breath.  She 
knew  that  the  path  across  the  downs  led  to  a  little  town, 
about  ten  miles  away,  in  the  direction  of  London.  She 
had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  the  practical  manage¬ 
ment  of  her  father’s  afiairs,  not  to  feel  conscious,  from 
mere  habit  and  without  reflection,  that  she  must  work 
when  she  got  to  London,  in  order  to  keep  herself  unknown. 
She  would  help  in  a  shop  somewhere  or  get  sewing  at  a 
dressmaker’s.  In  the  mean  time  her  only  difficulty  was  to 
get  there. 

•The  whirl  of  her  passion  had  carried  her  five  miles  away 
from  Smokeford,  when  she  came  to  a  little  roadside  inn. 
She  was  faint  with  exhaustion,  feeling  the  waste  caused  by 
excitement,  want  of  sleep  and  food,  and  by  extraordinary 
exertion.  She  bought  some  bread  and  sat  on  a  stone  at 
the  gate  of  a  field  to  eat  it.  She  saw  the  ploughman  come 
into  the  field  at  a  distant  opening,  and  watched  him  com¬ 
ing  towards  her ;  a  gray  head  and  stooping  figure,  an  old 
man  meekly  submitting  his  feebleness  to  the  yoke  of  the 
day’s  labor,  though  knowing  that  time  had  deprived  him  of 
his  fitness  for  it.  Hetty  watched  him,  her  eyes  followed 
him  ns  if  fascinated ;  the  look  in  his  face  had  drawn  her 
out  of  herself  somehow,  and  made  her  forget  her  trouble. 
She  wanted  to  go  and  help  him  to  hold  the  plough,  to  ask  if 
he  had  had  his  breakfast ;  to  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  be  kind  to  him.  She  did  not  know  what  it  was  about 
him  that  bewitched  her.  He  turned  his  plough  beside  her, 
and  as  he  did  so,  he  noticed  the  pale  girl  sitting  by  the 
gate,  and  a  smile  lit  up  bis  rugged  face. 

Then  it  was  that  Hetty  knew  why  she  had  watched  him. 
He  looked  like  her  father.  Her  father  I  Hu  was  ill,  and 
the  had  deserted  him  ;  had  left  him  among  those  who 
would  vex  and  neglect-him !  The  untasted  bread  fell  from 
Hetty’s  hands;  the  tears  overflowed  her  eyes;  she  fell 
on  the  grass,  and  sobbed  for  her  own  wickedness,  and  for 
the  grief  and  desolation  of  the  sick  old  man  at  home. 

“What  is  the  matter,  lass?”  asked  the  old  ploughman, 
kindly  bending  over  her. 

Hetty  rose  up  ashamed. 

“  Sir,”  she  said  humbly,  “  I  was  running  away  from  my 
father,  who  is  ill ;  but  I  am  going  back  to  him.” 

“That  is  right,  lass.  Stick  by  the  poor  old  father. 
Maybe  he  was  hard  on  you.” 

“No,  no,  no;  he  never  was  hard  on  me.  I  have  a  sor¬ 
row  of  my  own,  sir,  that  made  me  mad.  I  forgot  all  about 
him  until  I  saw  his  look  in  your  face.  I  shall  run  back, 
now,  sir,  and  be  in  time  to  get  him  his  breakfast.” 

The  clock  of  the  roadside  inn  struck  six,  and  Hetty  set 
off  running  back  to  Smokeford. 

She  ran  so  fast  that  she  had  not  time  to  think  of  how 
she  should  act  when  she  got  home.  When  arrived  there, 
she  found  she  could  have  a  long  day  to  think  of  it,  for 
Primula  had  gone  to  her  work-room,  and  there  was  nobody 
about  the  bouse  but  Sib,  and  ber  father,  and  herself. 

The  old  man  had  never  missed  her ;  but  Sib  met  ber  on 
the  threshold,  and  looked  at  her  dusty  garments  with  a 
wondering  face. 

“  Well,  Hetty  I  ”  she  said,  “  you  did  take  an  early  start 
out  of  us  this  morning.” 

“  I  wanted  a  walk,”  said  Hetty,  throwing  off  her  cloak, 
and  making  a  change  in  her  forlorn  appearance.  “  Is  my 
father’s  breakfast  ready?  I ’m  afraid  1  am  late.” 

Old  Tony  Spence  did  not  even  remark  that  his  daughter 
was  unusually  pale,  nor  that  her  dress  was  less  neat  than 
usual,  as  she  carried  in  his  tea  and  toast.  She  was  there, 
and  that  was  everything  for  him.  That  she  had  l>een  that 
morning  flying  like  a  hunted  thing  from  Smokeford,  sob¬ 
bing  in  the  grass  five  miles  away  from  her  home  ;  that  he 
had  lost  her  forever,  only 'for  a  strange  old  roan  following  a 

lough  in  a  distant  field ;  of  these  things  he  never  could 

now.  He^t y  was  one  of  the  people  who  do  not  complain 
of  the  rigor  of  the  struggle  that  is  past. 


All  day  she  sat  by  ber  father’s  side,  in  the  old  place  be¬ 
hind  the  bed-curtain.  He  was  getting  better,  and  showed 
more  lively  interest  in  the  world  than  she  had  seen  in  him 
since  he  first  fell  ill.  Through  the  window  he  could  see,  as 
he  lay,  the  little  roof-garden  which  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  gay  every  summer  for  years.  It  was  colorless  now 
and  untrimmed. 

•“  Hetty,  dear,”  he  said,  “  how  is  it  that  you  have  been 
neglecting  your  flowers  ?  Perhaps,  you  think  it  is  n’t  worth 
while  to  keep  up  the  litttle  garden  any  longer  ?  You  will 
be  going  off  with  Anthony.  Is  any  day  settled  for  the 
wedding?  ” 

“  No,  father,”  said  Hetty,  keeping  her  white,  drawn  face 
well  behind  tli«  curtain.  “  We  could  not  think  of  that  un¬ 
til  you  are  on  your  feet  again.” 

In  spite  ot  her  effort  to  save  him  the  pain  of  an  unhappy 
thought  just  now,  something  in  her  voice  struck  upon  the 
old  man  strangely.  He  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  lay 
ruminating. 

“  Hetty,  let  me  see  your  face.” 

Hetty  looked  forth  from  her  hiding-place  unwillingly, 
but  kept  her  face  as  much  as  possible  from  the  light. 

“  What  do  you  want  with  it,  daddy?  You  have  seen  it 
before.” 

“’T  is  a  comely  face,  Hetty;  and  others  bave  thought  so 
besides  me.  I  don’t  like  the  look  on  it  now,  my  girl. 
Child  !  what ’s  the  matter  with  you  ?  Out  with  it  this  min¬ 
ute  !  If  he ’s  going  to  fail  you,  it  will  be  a  black  day  for 
the  man.  I  ’ll  murder  him  !  ” 

“  Hush  I  hush  I  I  have  told  you  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

Deny  it,  then,  this  moment ;  and  tell  me  no  lie.” 

Hetty  sat  silent  and  scared. 

“Is  it  that  doll  from  Moor-edge  that  has  taken  hii 
fancy  ?  ” 

“  lie  has  not  told  me  so.” 

“  My  lass  1  why  do  you  play  hide-and-seek  with  your 
old  father?  I  know  it  is  as  1  have  said.  Let  me  rise  I 
Do  not  hold  me;  for  I  will  horsewhip  him  to  death  I  ” 

Hetty  held  him  fast  by  the  wrists. 

“  I  will  turn  her  out-of-doors  without  a  character ;  and 
though  I  am  a  weak  old  man,  I  will  punish  him  before  the 
eyes  of  the  town.” 

For  a  moment  Hetty’s  angry  heart  declared  in  sjlence 
that  they  would  deserve  such  punishment ;  and  that  she 
could  bear  to  see  it.  But  she  said,  — 

“  Father,  you  know  you  will  do  neither  of  those  cruel 
things.  Listen  to  me,  father.  I  am  tired  of  Anthony  I 
Let  him  go  with  —  Primula.  You  and  I  will  be  happy 
here  together  when  they  are  gone.” 

The  old  man  fell  back  on  his  pillow  exhausted.  After 
a  time,  he  drew  his  daughter  towards  him,  took  her  face 
between  his  hands,  and  looked  at  it. 

“  Let  it  be  as  you  say,”  he  said,  “  only  don’t  let  me  see 
them.  You  ’re  a  brave  girl ;  and  I  ’ll  never  scold  you  again. 
We’ll  be  happy  when  they’re  gone.  We’ll  finish  that 
little  book  of  mine,  and  —  and  —  and  ”  — 

His  voice  became  indistinct,  and  be  dropped  suddenly 
asleep.  Hetty  sat  on  in  her  corner,  thinking  over  her  fu¬ 
ture,  and  thanking  Heaven  that  she  had  at  least  this  lov¬ 
ing  father  left  to  her.  After  an  hour  or  two  had  passed, 
she  looked  up  and  noticed  a  change  in  the  old  man’s  face. 
He  was  dead. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  new  and  awful  to  Hetty  to  have  neither  father 
nor  lover  to  turn  to  in  her  desolation.  She  got  over  one 
terrible  week,  and  then  when  the  old  man  was  fairly  un¬ 
der  the  clay  she  broke  down  and  fell  ill,  and  Sib  nursed 
her.  Primula  hung  about  the  house,  feeling  guilty  and 
uncomfortable,  and  Anthony  came  sometimes  to  ask  how 
Hetty  fared.  He  brought  fruit  and  ice  for  her,  offering 
them  timidly,  and  Sib  accepted  them  gladly  and  poured 
out  her  anxiety  to  him,  all  unconscious  that  there  was  any¬ 
thing  wrong  l^tween  the  lovers.  Primula  sulked  at  An¬ 
thony,  who  seemed  to  be  thinking  much  more  of  Hetty 
than  of  her.  The  old  book-shop  was  closed  for  good,  and 
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the  Spences’  happy  little  home  was  already  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Hetty  thought  she  would  be  glad  to  die ;  but  people  can¬ 
not  die  through  mere  wishing,  and  so  she  got  better. 
When  she  was  able  to  rise  Sib  carried  her  into  the  little 
sitting-room  and  placed  her  in  her  father’s  old  arm-chair; 
and  seated  here,  one  warm  summer  evening,  she  sent  to 
beg  Anthony  to  come  and  speak  with  her. 

Anthony’s  heart  turned  sick  within  him  as  he  looked  on 
the  wreck  of  his  once-adored  Hetty.  Her  wasted  cheeks 
and  hollow  eyes  made  a  striking  contrast  to  Primula’s  fair, 
smooth  beauty.  Yet  in  her  spiritual  gaze  and  on  her  deli¬ 
cate  lips  there  still  sat  a  charm  which  Anthony  knew  of 
old,  and  still  felt ;  a  charm  which  Primula  never  could 
possess. 

“  We  are  not  going  to  talk  about  the  past,”  said  Hetty, 
when  the  first  difficult  moments  were  over.  “  I  only  want 
to  tell  you  that  Primula  and  you  are  not  to  look  on  me  as 
an  enemy.  1  am  her  only  living  friend,  and  this  is  her 
only  home.  She  shall  be  married  from  here  ;  and  then  we 
will  separate  and  meet  no  more.” 

“  You  are  too  good,”  he  stammered,  ”  too  thoughtful  for 
us  both.  Hetty,”  he  added,  hesitatingly,  “  I  dare  not 
apologize  for  my  conduct,  nor  ask  vour  forgiveness.  I  can 
only  say  I  did  not  intend  it.  1  know  not  how  it  came 
about  —  she  bewitched  me.” 

Hetty  bowed  her  head  with  a  cold,  stately  little  gesture, 
and  Anthony  backed  out  of  the  room,  feeling  himself  re¬ 
buked,  dismissed,  forgiven.  He  went  to  Primula;  and  Hetty 
sat  alone  in  the  soft  summer  evening,  just  where  they  two 
had  sat  a  year  ago  planning  their  future  life. 

“  She  is  too  good  for  me,”  thought  Anthony,  as  he 
walked  up  the  street.  “  Primula  will  vex  me  more,  but  she 
will  suit  me  better.” 

Still  he  felt  a  bitter  pan"  as  he  told  himself  that  Hetty’s 
love  for  him  was  completely  gone.  Of  course  it  was  bet¬ 
ter  that  it  should  be  so,  but  still  —  he  knew  well  that  Pri¬ 
mula  could  never  be  to  him  the  sweet,  enduring  wife  that 
Hetty  would  have  been.  He  knew  also  that  his  love  for 
Primula  was  not  of  the  kind  that  would  last;  whereas 
Hetty  would  have  made  his  peace  for  all  time.  Well,  the 
mischief  was  done  now  and  could  not  be  helped.  He 
hardly  knew,  himself,  how  he  had  slipped  into  his  present 
position. 

When  Hetty  found  that  she  had  indeed  got  to  go  on 
with  her  life,  she  at  once  set  about  marking  out  her  future. 
She  had  a  cousin  living  on  an  American  prairie  with  her 
husband  and  little  children,  who  had  often  wished  that 
Hetty  would  come  out  to  her.  And  Hetty  determined  to 

fo.  She  sold  olT  the  contents  of  the  old  book-shop,  only 
eeping  one  or  two  volumes,  which,  with  her  father’s  un¬ 
finished  manuscript,  she  stowed  away  carefully  in  h^-r 
trunk.  Primula  had  given  up  her  work  at  the  dress¬ 
maker’s,  and  was  busy  making  her  clothing  for  her  wed¬ 
ding.  Hetty  was  engaged  in  getting  ready  for  her  jour¬ 
ney.  The  two  girls  sat  all  day  together  sewing.  They 
spoke  little,  and  there  was  no  pretence  of  cordiality  be¬ 
tween  them.  Hetty  had  strained  herself  to  do  her  utmost 


One  evening,  a  gossip  of  the  neighborhood,  one  who  had 
known  Hetty  in  her  cradle,  came  in  with  a  long  piece  of 
knitting  in  her  hands,  to  sit  an  hour  with  Hetty,  and  keep 
her  company. 

“  And  so  they  do  say  you  are  going  to  America,”  she 
said,  “all  alone,  that  long  Journey,  and  everybody  thinking 
this  many  a  day  that  it  was  you  that  was  to  marry  Anthony 
Frost.  And  now  it  is  that  Primula.  People  did  say,  my 
dear,  that  they  have  treated  you  badly  between  them, 
but  I  could  n’t  believe  that,  and  you  behaving  so  beauti¬ 
fully  to  them.  Of  course  it  shuts  people’s  mouths  to  see 
the  girl  stopping  here  with  you  and  preparing  for  her  wed¬ 
ding.” 

Said  Hetty,  “  I  cannot  take  the  trouble  to  contradict  idle 
stories.  Anthony  Frost  is  a  very  old  friend,  and  Primula 
is  my  cousin.  It  would  be  strange  if  I  did  not  try  to  be*of 
use  to  them.” 

“  Of  course,  of  course,  when  there 's  no  reason  for  your 
being  angry  with  them  ;  but  all  the  same,  my  dear,  you ’d 
have  been  a  far  better  wife  for  him  than  that  flighty  little 
fool  that  he  has  chosen.  He  has  changed  his  mind  about 
many  a  thing,  it  seems,  for  he  has  taken  a  house  in  Smoke- 
ford,  and  is  setting  up  as  a  cabinet-maker,  instead  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  sculptor,  no  less,  as  some  people  said  he  had  a 
mind  to  do.  Well,  well  1  it ’s  none  of  my  business  to  be 
sure,  and  I  do  hope  they  ’ll  be  as  happy  as  if  they  had  both 
been  a  bit  wiser.” 

“  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  happy,”  said 
Hetty,  determined  to  act  her  part  to  the  end.  And  the 
gossip  went  away  protesting  to  her  neighbors ,  that  there 
never  could  have  been  anything  but  friendship  between 
Anthony  and  Hetty. 

“  There ’s  no  girl  that  had  been  cheated  could  behave  as 
she ’s  doing,”  said  the  gossip,  “  and  she ’s  as  brave  as  a  lion 
about  the  journey  to  America.”  And  after  this  people 
found  Hetty  not  so  ^^interesting  as  they  had  thought  her 
some  time  ago. 

The  time  for  the  wedding  approached.  Primula’s  pretty 
dresses  and  knick-knacks  of  ornament  were  finished  and 
folded  in  a  trunk,  and  she  arranged  them  and  rearranged 
them,  took  them  out  and  tried  them  on,  and  put  them  back 
a"ain.  She  went  out  for  her  evening’s  walks,  and  Hetty 
waited  up  for  her  return,  and  let  her  into  the  house  in  the 
fine  clear  starlight  of  the  summer  nights,  and  the  two  girls 
went  to  bed  in  silence,  and  neither  sought  to  know  anything 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  other.  And  so  it  went  on  till  the  night 
that  was  the  eve  of  Primula’s  wedding.  On  that  night 
Primula  went  out  as  usual  and  did  not  come  back. 

The  arrangement  for  the  next  day  had  been  that  An¬ 
thony  and  Primula  should  be  married  early  in  the  morning, 
and  go  from  church  to  their  home.  Hetty  intended  start¬ 
ing  on  her  own  journey  a  few  hours  later,  but  she  said 
nothing  about  her  intention,  wishing  to  slip  away  (juietly 
out  of  her  old  life  at  the  moment  when  the  minds  of  her 
ac(]uaintance  were  occupied,  and  their  eyes  fully  tilled  with 
the  wedding. 

She  did  not  wonder  that  Primula  should  stay  out  late  on 
that  particular  evening.  It  was  a  beautiful  night,  the  sky 


for  this  friendless  creature,  who  had  wronged  her,  but  she  i  a  dark  blue,  the  moonlight  soft  and  clear.  Hetty,  wander- 
could  find  no  smiles  nor  pleasant  words  to  lighten  the  task.  I  ing  restlessly  in  and  out  the  few  narrow  chambers  of  her 
Pale  and  silent,  she  did  her  work  with  trembling  fingers  i  old  home,  once  so  delightful  and  beloved,  now  grown  so 
and  a  frozen  heart.  Primula,  on  her  tide,  sulked  at  Hetty,  |  the  dreary  and  haunted,  saw  the  silver  light  shining  on 


as  if  Hetty  had  been  the  aggressor,  and  sighed  and  shed 
little  tears  between  the  fitting  on  and  the  trimming  of  her 
pretty  garments.  In  the  evenings.  Primula  was  wont  to 
fold  up  her  sewing,  and  go  out  to  walk ;  with  Anthony, 


roofs  and  chimneys,  and  on  the  dead  flowers  and  melan¬ 
choly  evergreens  of  her  little  roof-garden.  Only  a  year 
ago  she  had  cherished  those  withered  stalks,  with  Anthony 
by  her  side,  and  they  had  smiled  together  over  their  future 


supposed  Hetty,  who  sometimes  allowed  herself  to  weep  in  in  the  glory  of  the  sunrise.  Now  all  that  fresh  morning 
the  twilight,  and  sometimes  walked  about  the  darkening  light  was  gone,  the  blossoms  were  withered  away,  and  her 
. _ _ i.!_i _ .*-.11  _ 1  .  ,  r  “  ..i _ i  _ i  i _ ..n.l 


room,  chafing  for  the  hour  to  come  which  would  carry  her 
far  from  these  old  walls,  with  their  intolerable  memories. 

So  Hetty  endured  the  purgatory  to  which  she  had  volun¬ 
tarily  condemned  herself.  Anthony  came  into  the  house 
no  more ;  Primula  had  her  walks  with  him,  and  sometimes 
it  was  very  late  when  she  came  home.  But  Hetty  never 
chid  her  now.  Primula  was  her  own  mistress,  and  could 
come  «nd  go  as  she  liked,  from  under  this  roof,  which  her 
cousin’s  generosity  was  upholding  over  her  head. 


heart  was  withered  also.  Faith  and  hope  were  dead,  and 
life  remained  with  its  burden  to  be  carried.  She  shut  her 
eyes  from  sight  of  the  deserted  walls,  with  their  memories, 
and  thought  of  the  great  world-wide  sea,  which  she  had 
never  beheld,  but  must  now  reach  and  cross;  and  she 
longed  to  be  on  its  bosom  with  her  burden. 

The  hours  passed  and  Primula  did  not  return.  Hetty 
thought  this  strange,  but  it  did  not  concern  her.  Primula 
and  her  lover  and  their  affairs  seemed  to  have  already 
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oassed  out  of  her  life  and  left  her  alone.  She  did  not  go 
(o^d  all  nit'ht,  and  she  knew  she  was  waiting  for  Primula, 
but  her  min^  was  so  lost  in  its  own  loneliness  that  it  could 
not  dwell  upon  the  conduct  of  the  girl.  The  daylight 
broke,  and  found  her  sitting  pale  and  astonished  in  the 
empty  house,  and  then  her  eyes  fell  on  a  letter  which  the  I 
niirnt-shadows  had  hidden  from  her  where  it  lay  on  the  | 
table.  It  was  written  in  Primula’s  scratchy  writing,  and  ! 
was  addressed  to  Hetty.  | 

“  I  am  going  away  to  be  married,”  wrote  Primula. 

“  Anthony  and  you  were  both  very  good  to  me  once,  but  j 
you  are  too  cold  and  stern  for  me  lately.  The  person  I  am  j 
going  with  is  kinder  and  pleasanter.  I  am  to  be  marrie<l  j 
in  London,  and  after  that  I  am  to  be  taken  to  travel,  j 
When  1  come  back  I  shall  be  a  grand  lady,  and  I  shall 
come  to  Smokeford ;  and  I  shall  order  some  dresses  from 
Miss  Flounce,  I  can  tell  you.  I  am  very  glad  that  An¬ 
thony  and  you  can  be  married  after  all.  lie  was  always 
thinking  of  you  more  than  me  ;  I  could  see  that  this  long 
while  back.  I  hope  you  will  be  happy,  and  that  you  will 
be  glad  to  see  me  on  my  return.  Your  affectionate  Pri- 

Hetty  sat  a  long  time  motionless,  quite  stupefied,  with 
the  letter  in  her  band. 

“  Poor  little  ungrateful  mortal,”  thought  she ;  “  Heaven 
shield  her,  and  keep  her  from  harm !  ”  And  then  she 
thought  of  her  own  little  cup  of  life-happiness  spilled  on 
the  earth  for  this. 

“  Oh,  what  waste  1  what  waste  1  ”  moaned  poor  Hetty, 
twisting  the  note  in  her  fingers.  And  then  she  straight¬ 
ened  it  and  folded  it  again,  and  put  it  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  Anthony,  and  she  hastened  to  send  it  to 
him,  lest  the  hour  should  arrive  for  the  wedding,  and  the 
bridegroom  should  come  into  her  presence  seekin*^  his 
bride. 

When  this  had  been  despatched,  she  set  about  cording 
her  trunks,  and  taking  her  last  farewell  of  Sib,  who  was 
too  old  to  follow  her  to  America,  and  was  nigh  heart-  ! 
broken  at  staying  behind.  When  the  last  moment  came  • 
she  ran  out  of  the  house  without  looking  right  or  left,  j 
And  she  was  soon  in  the  coach,  and  the  coach  was  on  its  | 
wav  to  the  sea- port  from  whence  her  vessel  was  to  sail. 

\Vhen  Anthony  received  the  note,  he  felt  much  anger 
and  amazement,  but  very  little  grief.  Primula’s  audacity 
electrified  him ;  and  then  he  remembered  that  she  was  not 
treating  him  worse  than  he  had  treated  Hetty.  Let  her 
go  then  1  she  was  a  light  creature,  and  would  have 
brought  him  misery  if  she  had  married  him.  Her  soft, 
foolish  beauty  and  bewitching  ways  faded  from  his  min<l 
after  half  an  hour’s  meditation;  and  Anthony  declared 
himself  free.  And  there  was  Hetty  still  in  her  nest  behind 
the  old  book-shop  ;  as  sweet  and  as  precious  as  when  they 
were  lovers  a  year  ago.  The  last  few  months  were  only  a 
dream,  and  this  was  the  awaking. 

Hetty’s  pale  cheeks  would  become  round  and  rosy  once 
more,  and  she  must  forgive  him  for  the  past,  so  urgently 
would  he  plead  to  her.  How  badly  he  had  behaved  1 

Anthony  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out  to  take  a  walk 
along  a  road  little  frequented,  eager  to  escape  from  the 
gaze  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  town,  anxious  to  think 
things  thoroughly  over,  and  to  consider  how  soon  he  could 
dare  to  present  himself  to  Hetty.  JJot  for  a  long  time,  he 
was  afraid.  He  remembered  her  stern,  pale  look  when  he 
had  last  seen  her,  and  how  sure  he  had  felt  when  turning 
away  from  her  that  her  love  was  dead.  A  chill  came  over 
him,  and  he  hung  his  head  as  he  walked.  Hetty  was 
never  quite  like  other  girls,  and  it  might  be  —  it  might  be 
that  her  heart  would  be  frozen  to  him  forevermore. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  cloud  of  dust  enveloped  Anthony, 
and  the  mail  coach  passed  him,  whirling  along  at  rapid 
•prod.  Hetty  was  in  the  coach  and  she  saw  him,  walking 
dejectedly  on  the  road  alone  with  his  trouble.  She  turned 
her  face  away  lest  he  should  see  her  ;  and  then  her  heart 
gave  one  throb  that  made  her  lean  from  the  window,  and 
wave  her  hand  to  him  in  farewell.  He  saw  her;  he  rushed 
*°’‘^*''d ;  the  coach  whirled  round  a  bend  of  thS  road. 

Hetty  was  gone. 


MERAN  AND  THE  GRAPF.-CURE. 

Meran,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Tyrol,  though  it  has 
long  ceded  its  metropolitan  honors  to  Innsbruck,  remains 
the  head-qiiarters  of  the  grape-cure,  and  is  unrivalled  for 
beauty  of  situation  and  charm  of  climate.  The  route  for 
ordinary  travellers  to  reach  this  delightful  little  town  is  by 
the  Rhine  and  Munich,  over  the  Brenner  Pass  to  Botzen, 
whence  it  is  about  a  couple  of  hours’  drive.  But  those  more 
adventurous  spirits  who  prefer  to  rough  it  a  little,  and  to 
study  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  amidst  fine 
scenery  and  fresh  mountain-air,  had  better  go  by  the  Lake 
of  Constance  to  Bregenz.  crossing  the  Arlberg  and  Fins- 
termiinz,  and  they  will  be  rewarded  by  a  journey  which 
wilt  live  long  in  their  memories,  and  which  is  suitably 
terminated  among  the  beauties  of  this  Southern  Paradise. 

Following  this  plan,  we  crossed  the  mountains  towards 
the  end  of  last  September.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  route.  The  Arlberg  was  in  all  the  glory  of 
earlv  autumn,  or  rather  summer  had  scarcely  departed  from 
its  iovely  slopes,  though  snow  lay  lightly  on  its  highest 
peaks.  The  pines  were  heavy  with  their  cones,  fragrant 
in  the  sunshine;  rose-trees  covered  with  haws,  hanging 
branches  of  barberries  and  other  wild-fruits,  flashed  scarlet 
I  through  the  woods ;  and  ferns  and  mosses,  sprinkled  with 
blue  gentian,  made  beautiful  the  glades  between  the  trees. 
The  little  river  Inn,  our  constant  companion,  rushed,  slid, 
and  gurgled  along  or  below  our  path,  throughout  our  jour¬ 
ney,  and  at  night  afforded  an  excellent  supper  of  trout,  at 
the  clean,  comfortable  little  inns  where  we  rested  on  our 
way.  We  generally  found  ourselves  en  route  at  sunrise, 
when  the  exquisite  brightness,  freshness,  and  purity  of 
morning  on  the  mountains]  made  it  the  pleasantest  hour  of 
the  day. 

After  three  days  of  this  agreeable  travelling,  we  reached 
the  valley  in  which  Meran  lies.  The  approach  is  very 
striking.  Rounding  the  shoulder  of  a  mountain,  you  come 
suddenly  on  a  scene  of  peace  and  of  luxuriant  beauty  which 
might  befit  a  vale  of  Arcadia.  Mountains  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  feet  high  inclose  a  wide  valley,  dotted  with  farm¬ 
steads  and  white  cottages,  all  surrounded  by  a  southern 
vegetation.  Here  grow  magnificent  Spanish  chestnut  and 
fig  trees,  while  a  perfect  net-work  of  vines  trained  over 
trellises  covers  the  hills.  Along  the  edge  of  the  road  grow 
immense  pumpkins,  with  their  robust  picturesque  leaves, 
and  yellow  flowers  gazing  right  in  the  sun’s  eye ;  while 
beyond,  lie  fields  of  Indian  corn  —  making  up  altogether  a 
rich  and  luxuriant  picture.  After  a  couple  of  miles  of  this 
scenery,  we  entered  Meran,  a  sunny,  cheerful  town,  lying 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  bright  and  brawling  little  river 
Passer. 

From  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  principal  street  of 
Meran,  run,  on  each  side,  dark  and  heavy  arcades,  gloomy, 
indeed,  but  not  unpleasant  in  a  climate  where  the  sun,  for 
many  months  of  the  year,  holds  such  undisputed  sway. 
Under  these,  all  mercantile  transactions,  including  a  brisk 
traffic  in  grapes  and  figs,  take  place.  Beyond,  are  the 
pretty  Anlofjcn  of  the  town,  owing  much  to  nature,  and  a 
very  little  to  art,  and  there  stand  the  best  hotels  and 
pensions.  Here  the  Passer  is  crossed  by  several  bridges, 
the  gardens  lying  on  each  side  ;  and  along  the  bank  is  the 
broad  Gisela  Promenade,  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  a  fine 
avenue  of  trees,  and  affording  a  charming  walk  in  winter. 

The  population  of  Meran  numbers  four  thousand  five 
hundred  ;  this  is  greatly  increased  during  the  months  of 
August,  September,  and  October,  by  strangers,  who  come 
for  the  grape-cure,  and  to  rest  a  while  in  a  climate  so  dry 
and  warm,  and  yet  so  much  cooler  than  Italy  during  this 
season.  The  visitors  are  German,  Russian,  and  Italian, 
with  a  few  English  and  Americans;  and  invalids,  espe¬ 
cially  those  suffering  from  chest-complaints,  find  it  an  ex¬ 
cellent  winter  residence.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  the  sunny  apartments  looking  on  the  Gisela 
Promenade,  or  the  pretty  pensions  of  Otermais,  a  village 
to  the  south  of  Meran,  and  connected  with  it  by  the 
Anlogen  ;  but  standing,  as  it  does,  above  the  town,  it  is 
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rather  more  exposed,  and  the  temperature  somewhat  lower 
and  more  bracing.  Apartments  and  single  rooms  are  hired 
by  the  month  during  the  spring  and  autumn,*  and  the  prices 
vary,  according  to  size  and  situation,  from  twelve  to  forty- 
five  gulden.  Living  at  Meran  is  decidedly  cheaper  than 
in  most  of  the  Italian  and  French  places  of  resort ;  the 
pensions  charge  from  three  to  five  gulden  a  day,  though  it 
is  possible  for  those  whose  circumstances  will  not  permit  of 
this,  to  live  for  less.  Good  furnished  houses  and  villas  can 
be  found  for  families  who  prefer  their  own  housekeeping ; 
but  in  these  cases  it  is  well  to  bring  one’s  own  cook,  as 
good  ones  are  seldom  to  be  found  here. 

An  English  service  is  held  twice  every  Sunday  in  the 
Lutheran  Chapel ;  there  is  a  fluctuating  congregation  of 
thirty  or  forty  English  and  Americans  during  the  season, 
and  the  little  chapel  is  well  and  nicely  kept.  On  one 
Sunday  during  our  stay,  the  harvest  festival  took  place  ; 
and  Indian  corn,  pomegranates,  bunches  of  grapes,  boughs 
of  red  apples,  magnolia  blossoms,  and  brilliant  autumn 
flowers,  hung  in  a  splendid  garland  over  the  communion¬ 
table. 

The  amusements  of  Meran  are  of  a  very  unexciting 
description ;  and  beyond  walks  in  the  beautiful  environs, 
and  excursions  to  some  places  of  interest,  of  which  there 
are  several  in  the  vicinity,  there  is  little  else  in  the  way  of 
entertainment.  The  Meranees  are  not  an  enterprising 
people,  and  trust  confidently  to  the  beauty  of  their  town  and 
climate,  and  most  implicitly  to  their  grapes,  to  allure  the 
stranger.  And  there  is  a  charm  in  this  simplicity  far  more 
delightful  to  many  than  the  usual  stereotyped  amusements 
of  a  watering-place.  The  band  plays  every  morning  in  the 
gardens ;  and  here  the  visitors  walk  eating  grapes,  or  sit  un¬ 
der  trees  eating  grapes,  or  read  or  sketch  with  a  basket  of 
grapes  beside  them,  or  ramble  about  in  family  groups  —  all, 
and  always,  eating  grapes.  In  the  afternoon,  the  greater 
part  of  the  community  disperse  in  carriages,  on  horse  or  don¬ 
key  back,  or  in  chaUes  a  porleur,  to  see  some  famous  view  or 
old  Schlosf  (always  finishing  by  a  regale  of  coffee),  on  some 
fair  hill-side  or  ruin-crowned  mountain.  Now  and  then  a 
concert  will  be  given,  or  a  lecture  on  a  popular  subject,  at 
one  of  the  principal  hotels  ;  but  out-of-door  pleasures  are 
decidedly  in  the  ascendant  at  Meran,  and  with  good 
reason.  There  are  two  lending  libraries,  said  to  be  well 
furnished  with  books  in  different  languages  ;  but  having 
brought  our  own  supply,  we  cannot  speak  of  these  from 
experience. 

But  the  great  object  of  interest  here,  the  absorbing  oc¬ 
cupation  of  life,  is  —  eating  grapes.  The  first  thing  one 
does  on  arriving  at  Meran  is  to  buy  a  basket ;  and  the 
visitor  is  to  be  seen  at  seven  next  morning,  gay  and  e.x- 
ultant,  buying  grapes  to  fill  his  purchase  of  the  evening 
before,  wondering  much  at  their  cheapness  ;  yet  discover¬ 
ing  after  a  very  few  days’  experience,  that  he  paid  rather 
highly  in  giving  at  once  the  price  demanded.  For  grapes 
of  the  richest  bloom  and  most  delicious  flavor  are  to  be 
seen  all  around  :  they  hang  in  purple  bunches  over  all  the 
hills,  in  every  garden,  round  every  cottage  porch ;  carts  and 
baskets  full  of  them  are  brought  into  the  town  every  morn¬ 
ing,  and  they  lie  heaped  on  stalls  in  glorious  profusion  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets.  Everybody  who  comes  “  takes 
the  grape-cure,”  to  the  extent  of  eating  more  grapes  than 
he  ever  did  before  in  bis  life,  unless  he  prefers  figs,  which 
are  almost  as  plentiful  and  excellent.  But  I  propose  now 
to  speak  of  those  invalids  suffering  from  bronchial  affec¬ 
tions,  or  incipient  consumption,  or  other  complaints  for 
whom  this  most  agreeable  medicine  has  been  prescribed. 

No  quantity  of  grapes  under  three  pounds  a  day  can  be 
considered  as  a  true  and  energetic  grape-cufe  —  less  than 
this  is  mere  pleasant  dallying.  The  patient  begins  with 
one  or  two  pounds  a  day,  dividing  the  quantity  into  three 
portions  —  one  taken  an  hour  before  breakfast,  the  next 
Mtween  that  and  dinner  (which  takes  place  at  12  30  or  1 
at  latest,  at  Meran),  and  the  last  portion  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening,  an  hour  before  the  last  meal  of  the  day.  The 
grapes  must  be  eaten  in  the  open  air,  an  injunction 
obeyed  to  the  letter  at  Meran,  as  everybody  walks  about 
eating  grapes  all  day  long,  unless  you  prefer  taking  one  of 
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your  three  portions  sitting  in  your  verandah,  gazing  lazilr 
out  over  the  lovely  country.  After  a  couple  of  days,  the 
quantity  is  to  be  increased  by  half  a  pound,  until  it  reaches 
three  or  four  pounds.  This  is  often  sufficient  —  dependent, 
of  course,  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  progress  it 
has  made,  etc.  Many  people  eat  six  pounds  daily,  although 
as  many  as  eight  is  said  to  be  unusual.  Patients  are  not 
to  be  discouraged  if  they  feel  less  well  after  three  or  four 
days  of  grape-eating ;  this  is  not  seldom  the  case ;  but  this 
crisis  being  past,  they  speedily  feel  the  benefit  of  the  treat¬ 
ment.  One  great  advantage  of  the  grape-cure  is,  that  no 
special  diet  is  enforced.  Food  in  any  way  trying  to  the 
digestion  is,  of  course,  forbidden  ;  and  other  fruit  is  in 
general  not  recommended  ;  but  after  eating  from  four  to 
six  pounds  of  grapes  daily,  one  does  not  feel  any  particular 
inclination  for  further  indulgence  in  Pomona’s  bounties. 
Grapes,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  nourishment,  have  a 
very  satisfying  effect  on  the  appetite  generally,  and  less  of 
other  food  is  required ;  and  in  cases  where  the  cure  is  tak¬ 
ing  good  effect,  the  patient  gains  in  weight,  and,  after  a 
while,  in  strength  also.  As  there  are  some  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs  for  which  the  grape  cure  is  rather  in¬ 
jurious  than  otherwise,  it  is  necessary  to  consult  a  physician 
before  undertaking  it.  The  cure  occupies  from  four  to  six 
weeks,  and  during  September  and  October  the  grapes  are 
at  their  best.  Early  ones  are  to  be  obtained  in  August, 
and  late  ones  in  November,  but  they  are  neither  so  good 
nor  so  efficacious  ;  the  country,  too,  is  in  its  greatest  beauty 
during  the  height  of  the  grape-season.  Not  but  what 
.\pril  is  a  charming  month  at  Meran,  when  the  abundant 
almond  and  apricot  trees  are  a  mass  of  blossom  ;  and  when 
the  traveller,  returning  home  after  a  winter  passed  in  Italy, 
is  tempted  to  linger  awhile  in  the  pretty  little  town,  before 
proceeding  northward. 

The  people  of  Meran  are  a  simple  folk,  prosperous  and 
contented,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  exceedingly  honest 
They  have  little  idea  of  anything  beyond  their  valleys,  but 
are  nevertheless  curious  enough  about  strangers  and  their 
ways.  On  one  of  our  excursions  into  the  country,  we  sat 
down  on  the  roadside  to  rest  and  watch  the  sunset;  the 
people  were  returning  from  the  fields,  and  smiled  and 
stared  undisguisedly  at  us  as  they  passed ;  one  woman  let 
her  companions  go  on,  and  came  and  sat  down  beside  us. 
Then  began  a  string  of  quiet,  civilly  worded,  but  most 

Eertinacious  questions,  about  our  home,  the  distance  we 
ad  come,  why  we  had  come,  of  the  different  members  of 
our  family,  but  especially  about  our  dress.  She  gave  her 
opinion  freely  as  to  the  beauty'  and  expediency  of  trim¬ 
mings,  sleeve-links,  etc.,  and  examined  and  asked  the  price 
of  every  article  we  wore.  This  catechism  began  to  last  a 
little  too  long,  and,  rather  to  her  disappointment,  we  got 
up  at  length,  wished  her  good  evening,  and  walked  away 
before  she  had  nearly  finished  all  she  had  got  to  say. 
Their  honesty,  as  before  said,  is  certainly  indisputable ;  but 
there  are  spots  upon  the  sun  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  ou 
returning  from  a  drive,  we  missed  an  umbrella,  but 
not  till  the  following  day,  when  the  servants  of  the  hotel 
said  it  had  been  put  into  the  carriage,  but  had  not  been 
seen  since.  We  sent  to  the  coachman  who  drove  us,  and 
he  returned  answer  that  no  umbrella  had  been  left  in  hit 
carriage.  As  it  could  not  be  found,  we  thought  that,  to 
avoid  any  mistake,  it  would  be  well  to  send  for  the  man 
and  question  him  ourselves.  He  came,  protesting  that  it 
was  neither  left  in  his  carriage,  nor  was  it  anywhere  in  hit 
possession.  Upon  this,  we  merely  remarked,  in  mournful 
accents,  that  it  was  a  pity  it  could  not  be  found,  as  we  had 
intended  giving  a  good  Trinkgeld  to  whoever  restored  it. 
A  look  of  light  passed  over  his  stolid  face ;  he  briskly  left 
tbe  room,  and  in  five  minutes  more  a  knock  came  to  our 
door.  “  Come  in  ;  ”  and  the  door  opening,  the  point  of 
the  umbrella  was  protruded  inside,  the  man  following,  not 
shamefaced,  but  rather  elate.  No  one  could  help  laughing; 
and  the  Trinkgeld  was  gladly  paid  for  the  ransom  of  our 
useful  travelling  companion,  given  up  for  lost.  The  maid 
of  the  hotel  said  the  man’s  behavior  was  “ein  achter 
Skandal,”-and  that  he  ought,  in  decency,  to  have  deferred 
bringing  it  for  an  hour  or  so  after  finding  it  I 
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We  spent  a  month  at  Meran,  during  which  time  we  had,  ghosts,  there  is  a  dirty  Italian  stacking  hay  under  one  of 
1  believe,  one  day  of  rain,  and  two  or  three  cloudy  ones  ;  your  eternal  arches,  and  another  hammering  a  horse-shoe 
but  all  my  recollections  of  it  are  associated  with  light  and  on  a  stithy  ! 

warmth,  autumn  colors  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  and  After  feeing  the  porter,  who  looked  anything  but  a 
the  sound  of  waters  racing  over  the  stones  in  the  sunshine.  Roman  —  and  he  sold  poor  photographs  —  we  went  through 

the  Piazza  Dante  to  see  the  tomb  of  the  Scaligers  —  the 
I  famous  “  Skalijeree  ”  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  my 
guide  called  them.  I  find  that  the  Escalus,  Prince  ot 
JULIET’S  TOMB.  Verona,  in  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  is  said  to  have  been,  or 

I  mayhap  certainly  was,  Bartolomseo  della  Scala  (a.  d.  1303). 

I  ARRtVKD  at  Verona  late  one  evening  in  the  month  of  Anyhow,  the  tombs  are  grand  ;  the  movable  iron  net-work 
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August,  181)8,  after  a  long  though  interesting  ride  from 
Florence.  The  air  was  close  and  sultry,  so  close  that  I 
smiled  at  the  words  which  would  exactly  describe  my  situ¬ 
ation —  a  cup  of  tea  in  one  hand,  and  a  napkin  sudarium 
in  the  other.  'There  was  no  other  wayfarer  in  the  large 
taUe-a-manger  of  a  very  old-fashioned  Italian  inn.  Its 
walls  were  already  decorated  with  loyal  pictures  of  the 
Ke-eletto,  Principe  Umberto,  Garibaldi,  and  so  on.  Sud¬ 
denly  through  the  early  gloom  burst  forth  over  the  town 
a  grand  storm  of  thunder.  The  lightning  broke  open  the 
black  veil  of  night,  lit  up  every  brick  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  square  lacing  my  hotel,  and  in  a  thought  was  gone. 
Then  again  and  yet  again.  I  stepped  on  the  balcony  and 
watched  the  storm  bareheaded.  'The  few  drops  that  strag¬ 
gled  down  seemed  to  gladden  and  refresh  me  after  a  fort¬ 
night’s  sojourn  in  hot  Italy.  In  a  short  time  the  rain  came 
down  more  fiercely,  and  I  had  to  retire. 

To-morrow  was  to  be  an  eventful  day.  There  was  that 
grand  arena  to  explore,  carrying  one  back  bodily,  as  it 
were,  and  not  in  thought  merely,  to  the  days  of  the  Cmsars. 
There  were  the  tombs  of  the  Scaligers,  with  their  waving 
iron  ring- work,  and  the  ladder  whence  their  name.  All 
these  and  many  more  “  lions.”  Already  I  was  thinking  of 
the  “Two  (ientlemen  of  Verona,”  of  the  feuds  of  Montague 
and  Capulet,  and  above  all  I  meant  to  visit  Juliet’s  'Tomb. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  heavens  cleared;  and  I  wan¬ 
dered  to  a  cafe  not  far  from  the  Amphitheatre,  and  sat 
down  to  meditate  on  that  eternal  monument  of  Roman 
force,  on  smoking  officers,  on  crowds  of  Italians  really  en¬ 
joying  the  mere  pleasure  of  being  alive,  and  —  my  cup  of 
coflee,  for  which  1  paid  a  franc,  in  paperof  course,  and  had 
about  seventy  copper  centesimi,  kreutzers,  etc.,  given  in  ex¬ 
change.  ’i'lie  Austrian’s  powpr  was  gone,  but  some  of  his 
coins  remained.  After  dark  I  went  into  a  square  and  heard 
a  very  good  band  of  music.  In  the  morning  I  was  awake 
betimes.  It  was  raining  slightly  ;  but  this  rather  encour¬ 
aged  than  damped  my  ardor,  for  the  sky  had  been  three 
weeks  cloudless,  and  1  enjoyed  the  mere  touch  of  a  rain¬ 
drop.  My  hotel  was  the  Torre  di  Londra,  Englished  on 
the  omnibus  ‘‘London’s  'Tower”  for  the  benefit  of —  per¬ 
haps  the  French.  Issuing  then  from  “  London’s  Tower  ” 
in  the  Piazza  Dante,  I  was  taken  possession  of  by  an  Italian 
cicerone.  Now  I  know  no  Italian  —  may  the  shade  of 
Dante  pardon  me  1  —  but  somehow  I  managed  to  make  out 
my  guide.  He  said  he  knew  a  little  German  and  a  little 
French.  This  may  have  been  true,  bat  he  did  not  prove  his 


•om  around,  with  the  “La  Scala,”  the  arms  of  the  family,  “en- 
^  twined  ”  (as  the  papers  say  of  the  Rose,  Shamrock,  and 
itu-  Thistle,)  is  grander ;  and  the  whole  surrounding  very  in- 
um  teresting,  from  an  historian,  an  antiquarian,  and  many 
•"S!®  other  points  of  view  —  if  you  could  see  them,  for  the  tombs 
Its  are  in  a  small  squ.are  almost  as  hard  to  find  as  Piccadilly 
the  Square,  if  you  did  not  happen  to  know  where  to  look.  My 
ud-  guide  told  me  all  about  it,  and  all  about  the  palazzi  round 
»wn  the  Piazza  Dante  —  perhaps  in  “  very  choice  Italian,”  but 
the  I  (lid  not  understand  much  of  it.  In  any  case  I  understood 
dde  I  as  much  as  the  servant  whom  Capulet  sent  out  through 
me.  I  fair  Verona  to 
and  ! 

!  “  Find  those  j)crsons  out 

jrt-  I  Whose  names  are  written  there,  and  to  them  say 

I  My  house  and  welcome  on  their  pleasure  stay." 

I  Says  the  servant,  — 

hat 

s  it  “  Find  them  out  whose  names  are  written  here !  It  is  written 
irs,  !  that  the  shoemaker  should  meddle  with  his  yard  and  the  tailor 
!  with  his  last,  the  fisher  with  his  pencil  and  the  painter  with  his 
AM  i  nets  ;  but  I  am  sent  to  find  those  persons  whose  names  are  here 
f  1  writ,  and  can  never  find  what  names  the  writing  person  bath 
’  i  here  writ.  I  must  to  the  learned.” 
giie  I 

lb.  I  “  In  good  time  ”  enter  Benvolio  and  Romeo,  and  as 
an-  I  Romeo  can  read  anything  he  sees  as  well  as,  or  better 
sat  than,  his  own  fortune  in  his  misery,  he  reads  the  list  of  the 
nan  i  fair  assembly  that  is  to  be. 

en-  j  After  this  we  went  to  some  gardens,  from  which  I  was 
3  of  !  to  see  in  the  distance  not  only  the  whole  city,  but  much 
bad  I  of  flat  Lombardy,  with  Custoza  and  many  more  places  in- 
ex-  teresting  or  tragic  in  modern  Italian  story.  I  enjoyed  the 
his  sight  much.  On  referring  to  my  Baedeker  I  find  the 
ard  gardens  are  called  Giardino  Giuste.  'They  contain  some 
ake  magnificent  old  cypresses,  said  to  be  from  four  to  five  hun- 
)ur-  dred  years  old. 

tree  At  one  o’clock  I  put  up  for  a  rest  and  a  luneb,  passing, 
ain-  on  my  way  to  the  guide’s  favorite  cafe,  a  church  dedicated 
on  I  to  St.  Thomas,  “  the  holie  blissful  martyr  ”  of  Canterbury, 
per-  I  Duly  rested,  I  sallied  forth  to  visit  the  Tomba  di  Giulietta. 
er  ”  !  Mv  guide  did  not  care  to  go.  He  had  no  romantic  notions 
Han  I  on  the  subject.  He  said  all  the  Ingleso  had  a  rage  for  this 
I  of  tomb,  and  it  was  only  a  coarse  old  stone  trough,  which  he 
out  did  not  be'ieve,  etc.,  etc.  At  least,  I  thought  he  said  some- 
ittle  thing  of  that  sort.  At  last,  after  a  good  deal  of  pro  and 
!  his  con.,  he  consented  to  humor  me  in  what  he  considered  a 


knowledge  in  my  hearing.  I  visited  first  the  arena,  one  of  sort  of  harmless  English  mania. 


the  most  perfect  amphitheatres  in  the  world,  though  not  so 
large  as  the  Coliseum.  I  wandered  about  a  long  time,  and 
quite  bewildered  my  good  Italian :  all  round  the  top  (t’.e.,  the 


He  had  shown  me  before  Juliet’s  bouse,  very  high  and 
not  very  grand,  with  a  little  cap,  the  family  crest,  on  a  small 
stone  shield  over  the  court  entrance.  It  is  now  an  inn. 


present  top,  for  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  rows  of  like  Sir  Thomas  More’s  house  of  persecuting  fame  in 


seats  remain)  — all  round  the  arena  proper,  now  peacefully 
covered  with  grass  —  all  round  inside,  besides  in  and  out, 
in  all  conceivable  directions.  Here  the  wild  beasts  were 
kept,  there  the  bodies  of  fallen  gladiators  were  dragged  off 
with  a  fle.-h-hook ;  here  water  ran  to  cleanse  away  the 
blood  ;  there,  above  and  all  round,  in  a  huge  elliptical  sea 
or  ocean  of  faces,  sat  the  Romans,  matres  et  Jilice,  sen¬ 
ators  and  scarred  warriors. 

Seel  that  conquered  Dacian  gladiator  appeals  to  the 
assembled  fifty  thousand  to  signify  whether  he  has  lost 
blocd  enough,  and  whether  he  may  be  restored  to  his  wife 
and  children  far  away  on  the  Danubius.  Are  the  thumbs 
np  or  down  ? 

But  am  I  alive  before  the  Christian  era,  or  in  the  boasted 
aineteenth  century  ?  Behold,  by  Jupiter,  O  ye  Roman 


Chelsea  was,  for  the  new  Embankment  has  swept  it  away. 
'The  street  was  formerly  “  Capuletti,”  but  it  is  now  under 
the  protection  of  St.  Sebastian. 

At  length  we  came  to  a  pair  of  broad  doors,  that  pre¬ 
vented  our  farther  progress  up  a  narrow  lane.  But  there 
was  a  long  bell-handle  outside,  at  which  my  Italian  tugged ; 
and  the  sound  produced  a  small  boy,  who  opened  part  of 
the  door,  with  an  inquiring  face,  which  inquiry  I  suppose 
was  satisfactorily  answered,  for  we  crossed  the  bar  into  a 
low  sbed,  a  carpenter’s  shop,  the  floor  of  which  wa.s  covered 
after  the  usual  manner.  Leaving  this  we  entered  a  large 
garden,  with  beautifully  laden  vines  trellised  over  the  path. 
Juliet’s  garden  I  A  real  garden,  with  real  vines,  real 
grapes,  real  flowers,  real  fruit  above  the  earth  and  in  it, 
real  rain  too  falling,  and  not  such  a  garden  as  one  sees  on 
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the  stage.  And  yet  the  stage  garden  has  one  advantage,  | 
for  it  possesses  a  real  Juliet.  | 

And  the  window  away  there  to  the  right — did  Juliet  i 
look  out  there,  or  show  a  light  there,  after  the  manner  of  j 
the  young  lady  in  “  A  Ulot  in  the  Scuteheon,”  when  she 
was  waiting  for  Romeo  ?  And  this  high  wall  to  the  left  — 
did  Romeo  scale  this  ?  Not  that  it  is  too  high  for  a  lover 
to  scale. 

Such  thoughts  as  these,  and  others  like,  crossed  my  mind.  | 
In  fact,  I  was  in  a  high  state  of  reverie  somewhere  in  cloud-  i 
cuckoo-land,  but  came  down  to  earth  all  too  rapidly  when  | 
my  umbrella  would  catch  against  the  overhanging  trellis-  I 
work  on  which  the  vine  was  supported. 

1  enjoyed  the  visit ;  but  as  humanity  —  notably  English  j 
humanity  —  is  not  wholly  free  from  weather  influences,  1  I 
could  not  get  up  much  romantic  ardor.  i 

I  saw  “  fair  Melrose  •’  once,  but  not  “  aright.”  Another  i 
time  the  moon  would  not  come  through  the  right  window  j 
at  Tintern.  It  was  as  foggy  as  London  in  that  real  yellow 
November  celebrated  in  “  Bleak  House,”  when  I  was  on 
Snowdon  ;  and  on  the  Titlis ;  and  the  sun  would  not  rise  | 
on  the  Schafberg,  the  Rigi  of  the  Tyrol.  Such  experiences  ! 
have  taught  me  to  make  the  most  of  what  I  can  get,  j 
although  I  do  not  believe  as  a  rule  that  myself  or  anybody  j 
else  ever  learns  from  experience. 

Meditation  among  the  tombs  of  the  mighty’  dead  was 
clearly  out  of  place.  One  couldn’t  “shed  a  tear”  very 
well  ;  the  heavens  were  doing  that  too  plentiliilly;  and  | 
one’s  poetic  or  imaginative  flights,  or  even  one’s  wishes  j 
that  one’s  own  Juliet  were  by  one’s  side,  were  pretty  sure  j 
to  be  disagreeably  put  to  flight  by  an  envious  rainilrop  j 
finding  its  globular  and  chilly  way  just  inside  one’s  collar.  | 

On  the  whole  an  umbrella  is  not  romantic.  Fancy  I 
Romeo  and  Juliet  under  an  umbrella  which  would  n’t  cover 
either  of  them  !  Cannot  you  see  the  stream  from  the  tips  I 
making  sad  work  with  Juliet’s  dress  V  Then  an  umbrella  j 
under  a  vine-walk  1  Oh,  Bacchus ! 

But  at  last  by  careful  dodging  I  arrived  at  “  the  end  pro¬ 
posed.”  A  low  shed — tool-shed  —  broken  walls  —  roof  ; 
ofl'.  Bah  I  Juliet’s  tomb  here!  ’  T  were  profanation  to  j 
think  so  base  a  thought.  I 

“  Ecco  !  ”  said  my  conductor,  with  a  wettish  smile,  and  j 
pointed  to  a  long  stone  trough,  exactly  like  the  baths  of  ; 
Roman  times  one  sees  in  the  galleries  of  the  Uffizi —  place  I 
for  the  head 
and  I  stood 
into  it. 

My  poor  Italian  stood  with  both  garments  and  boots  ex-  j 
hibiting  many  solutions  of  continuity,  smiling  wetly,  as  I  i 
said,  and  saying  “  Ecco,  Signor.”  I  could  see  that  my  ! 
folly  amused  him  ;  but  he  was  glad  of  it,  nevertheless,  for  j 
there  were  certain  paper  francs  to  come,  on  account  of  it,  j 
towards  the  polenta  for  a  wife  and  four  children  all  but  j 
starving  at  home.  Fancy  Friar  Laurence,  and  Juliet,  and  ' 
nurse,  and  County  Paris  here  !  But  no  —  no.  “  Do  you 
—  does  the  Signor  believe  it?”  was  nearly  the  question  ; 
and  my  answer  was  that  which  any  of  my  young  readers, 
if  I  have  any,  would  most  likely  have  made  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Poor  Juliet!  Didst  lie  there  with  bloody  Tybalt  and 
the  bones  of  thy  great  ancestors  ?  Did  that  fond,  foolish, 
loving,  cruel  father  and  mother  of  thine  —  that  wordy, 
deaf-in-one-ear  old  nurse  —  that  pasteboard  County  — 
that  hearty  friar,  who  reminds  one  very  much  of  Gold¬ 
smith’s  “Hermit  of  the  Dale”  —  and  all  the  mourning 
coaches  of  V’erona  follow  thee  hither?  Here  didst  thou 
sleep  off  that  potent  two-and-forty  hours’  draught  ?  Did 
Peter  and  Simon  Cutling,  and  Hugh  Rebt^k,  and  James 
Soundpost  try  quips  here  ?  Was  all  that  fighting  and 
tragedy  work  done  here  ?  — 

"  Here  lies  the  County  I’aris  slain  ; 

And  Romeo  dead  ;  and  .Tuliet,  dead  before, 

Warm  and  new  killed.” 

Nay.  And  again,  no  1 

1  walked  from  this  scene  thinking  much.  The  small 
boy  looked  wondering  why  I  should  give  him  certain  small 


even.  It  contained  halt  an  inch  of  dirty  water ; 
there,  looking  at  it,  with  my  umbrella  dripping  I 
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coins  for  a  look  at  a  stone  box.  The  guide  hurried  me  of 
to  another  church  (we  had  seen  several  before)  and  my 
visit  was  ended.  But  I  should  like  to  go  again  on  a  tine 
day,  and  not  accompanied  by  a  guide  only. 


THE  GLOOM  OF  ENGLISH  SUNDAY. 

Ml!.  P.  A.  Taylor  has  a  praiseworthy  wish  to  remove 
the  remnant  of  Puritan  gloom  which  still  hangs  round  Sun¬ 
day.  But  while  wc  heartily  agree  with  him  that  all  Gov¬ 
ernment  collections  of  works  of  art  and  science  should  be 
opened  to  the  public  on  that  day,  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  result  of  that  course  would  be  to  take  awav 
any  appreciable  portion  of  the  gloom  which  is  specially 
characteristic  of  Sunday  in  our  large  towns.  The  truth  is 
that  towns  e.xist  only  for  purposes  which  cease  to  be  active 
purposes  on  an  English  Sunday.  It  is  not  the  amusements 
of  large  towns  which  make  them  cheerful,  but  the  business; 
the  power  of  buying  and  selling,  the  exhibition  of  the 
things  which  are  buyable  and  salable,  the  faint  motions 
of  the  mind  towards  buying  this  or  that,  the  consciousness 
of  various  needs  which  might  be  supplied  in  any  one  of  a 
thousand  different  places,  the  flutter  of  purpose  which  this 
consciousness  rouses,  —  in  a  word,  the  multifarious  interests 
which  people  live  together  in  such  huge  groups  to  serve,  this 
it  is  which  makes  great  cities  cheerful ;  and  let  what  place  of 
innocent  amusement  you  will  be  open,  no  great  city  which 
cea.ses  almost  altogether  from  trade  on  a  Sunday  ean  ever 
wear  a  cheerful  aspect.  Not  only  will  the  closed  shops 
look  gloomy,  but  the  countenances  of  people  who  have  no 
longer  before  them  any  small  exeitements,  of  the  kind 
which  most  touch  and  rivet  superficial  interests,  will  always 
be  apt  to  look  blank.  The  characteristic  ripple  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  society  is  wanting ;  those  who  really  dwell  on  relig¬ 
ious  thoughts  on  a  Sunday  may  be  either  cheerful  or  aus¬ 
tere,  but  whether  cheerful  or  austere,  there  will  hardly  be 
in  them  that  vivacity  of  purpose  which  marks  action. 

Look  at  the  world  of  a  great  city  how  you  will,  there  is 
always  something  absent  from  it,  which  it  is  apt  to  miss  and 
show  that  it  misses,  when  all  business  is  suspended.  The 
country  wears  no  gloom  ilue  to  this  cause,  because  the  life 
of  the  country  is  not  in  like  manner  suspended.  It  is  true 
that  the  field  operations  are  not  going  on,  the  laborers  are 
not  at  work  ;  but  these  are  matters  which  hardly  alfect  the 
general  scene  of  country  life ;  indeed,  there  is  probably 
even  more  of  a  superficial  kind  to  interest  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  duties  of  Sunday,  than  there  is  in  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  field  or  the  farm-yard.  The  dull  and  often  sol¬ 
itary  operations  of  agriculture  tend  to  render  more  stolid 
rather  than  to  brighten  the  faces  of  those  who  perform 
them,  and  even  the  languid  social  amenities  of  a  village 
Sunday  bring  more  life  into  the  laborers’  faces  than  their 
ordinary  work.  It  is  not,  then,  we  believe,  in  any  degree 
the  want  of  amusements,  so  much  as  the  want  of  the  char¬ 
acteristic  life  of  the  place,  which  is  apt  to  make  the  Sun¬ 
day  look  so  repulsive  in  all  great  Protestant  cities.  Unless 
a  town  can  be  made  to  look  as  natural  and  significant  on 
Sunday  as  on  week-days,  —  and  this,  of  course,  it  never 
could,  without  at  least  as  much  buying  and  selling  as  goes 
on  in  the  Catholic  towns  of  the  Continent,  —  it  can  ever 
wear  the  characteristic  appearance  of  a  town  ;  and  without 
that,  there  will  always  be  an  air  in  it  of  something  missing, 
and  probably  of  a  blank  on  the  faces  of  its  ordinary  inhab¬ 
itants. 

The  aesthetic  relief  which  travellers  without  Sabbatarian 
prejudices  are  apt  to  feel  when  they  wake  up  on  Sunday  in 
some  great  foreign  city,  and  find  it  wearing  all  the  vivacity 
of  the  day  before  with  a  sort  of  holiday  smile  added,  is  not 
due  to  anything  which  could  be  gained  without  a  far 
greater  sacrifice  than  any  party  in  England  would  ever 
dream  of  contemplating.  For  the  inhabitants  of  such  a 
city  are  really  full  of  their  ordinary  interests,  only  with 
something  less  of  pressure  on  their  minds,  and  something 
more  of  social  gayety  as  well  as  religious  interest  to  occupy 
them.  Hence  of  course  they  present  an  even  more  charac- 
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terittic  subject  of  study  than  on  ordinary  week-days.  Since 
tbev  have  less  of  shop  and  more  of  church,  less  of  domestic 
labor  and  more  of  social  intercourse,  without  wholly  losing 
any  one  interest,  the  variety  of  their  small  hopes  and  inter¬ 
ests  is  greatly  increased,  without  any  of  them  being  can¬ 
celled. 

Of  course  no  one  wishes  to  see  the  cheerfulness  of  Lon¬ 
don  or  any  other  English  town  increased  at  so  great  a  cost 
of  genuine  rest,  and  of  opportunity  for  what  may  be  some¬ 
times,  though  rarely,  even  better  than  rest,  —  the  kind  of 
devotion  which  tasks  the  soul  even  more  in  one  way  than 
labor  can  task  the  body  in  another.  If  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s 
motion  were  at  all  likely  to  end  in  “  The  Continental  Sun¬ 
day  ”  in  this  sense,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  himself,  with  all  his 
hatred  of  the  Puritanic  grimness  of  the  Scotch  Sabbath, 
would  be  the  first  to  vote  against  it.  What  he  wishes  to 
get  rid  of  is  the  superstition,  and  not  the  rest ;  still  less, 
the  earnestness  in  relation  to  other  than  worldly  interests 
which  the  rest  from  the  turmoil  of  those  interests  often 
feeds.  What  he  appears  to  desire  is,  that  everything  which 
can  make  the  Sunday  a  day  of  more  genuine  rest  for  the 
multitude  should  be  done ;  and  everything  which  makes  it 
a  day  of  less  rest  for  the  multitude  should  be  abstained 
from.  The  railways  ought  to  be  open,  as  they  are  open 
morning  and  evening  at  least,  because  they  tend  to  increase 
the  quiet  enjoyments  of  the  greater  number.  The  theatres 
ought  not  to  be  open,  not  only  because,  as  they  are  always  j 
open  on  week-days  out  of  working  hours,  there  is  no  e.xcuse 
for  the  employment  of  so  many  persons  who  most  of  all 
need  rest,  but  also  because  the  enjoyment  they  give  is 
rather  of  the  e.xciting  and  feverish,  than  of  the  resting  and 
refreshing  kind. 

Even  Mr.  Peter  Taylor  does  not,  we  imagine,  detest  the 
gloom  of  an  English  city’s  Sunday  so  profoundly  that  he 
would  wish  to  remove  it  at  the  cost  of  what  we  gain  by  it, 

—  areal  holiday  for  the  body'  and  mind,  and,  where  it  is 
possible,  for  the  soul.  There  are  pleasant  sights  which  it 
would  cost  too  much  to  secure  ;  and  among  them  certainly 
is  the  sight  of  the  ease  and  vivacity  belonging  to  the 
Paris  or  the  Vienna  Sunday,  for  Londoners.  It  could  only 
be  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  what  is,  to  many',  a  day  of 
moral  restoration,  and  to  the  vast  number  a  day  of  salutary' 
change  and  rest.  Mr.  Taylor  himself  would  probably  as 
little  dream  of  sacrificing  it  for  the  sake  of  securing  the 
brightness  of  the  Continental  ^lunday,  as  his  enemies  the 
Sabbatarians  would  think  of  taking  his  kind  hint  that  they' 
might  stop  the  Sabbath- breaking  practice  of  driving  to 
church  and  chapel  in  cabs  and  carriages,  by  shutting  up  the 
churches  and  chapels  themselves. 

But  the  gloom  of  our  English  Sundays  is  no  doubt  partly 
due  to  other  and  preventable  causes,  especially  to  the  too 
frequently  characteristic  labor  of  Sunday, — the  labor,  for 
instance,  of  going  over  and  over  again  the  lineaments  of  j 
human  depravity,  of  the  attempt  to  persuade  people  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  attempt  of  the  listeners  to  believe  on 
the  other,  that  by  some  artificial  sleight-of-hand  called  “  ac¬ 
cepting  the  conditions  of  salvation,”  those  evil  characteristics 
may  be  not  so  much  extinguished,  as  formally  cancelled  in 
the  account  between  man  and  God ;  to  the  Sisyphus  labor 
of  constantly  exhorting  to  good  works  against  the  perma¬ 
nent  under-current  of  conviction  that  nothing  that  is  said 
will  bear  fruit  among  one  per  cent,  of  .the  hearers  ;  to  the 
Tantalus  labor  of  presenting  to  thirsty  souls  all  the  petty 
“means  of  grace”  by  which  the  ceremonial  school  hope  to 
get  human  nature  into  living  contact  with  the  divine,  — 
means  of  grace,  however,  which  shrink  away  from  their 
spirits  as  they  approach.  In  all  our  English  churches,  and 
especially  in  those  which  are  most  Protestant,  there  is  too 
much  work  and  too  little  rest  in  the  atmosphere  of  their 
thought.  Iteligious  teachers  go  over  and  over,  again  and 
again,  the  considerations  which  should  startle  and  depress 
or  spur  the  soul,  but  too  seldom  —  we  except  the  beautiful 
liturgy,  and  especially.beautiful  Communion-service  of  the 
national  Church  —  dwell  on  those  which  should  confirm  its 
**^*^"0^1*  ‘ipd  calm  its  tumults.  The  Homan  Catholics  and 
«e  Ritualists,  indeed,  who  rely  on  the  objective  power  of  the 
oacraments,  do  manage,  —  and  it  is  the  chief  root  of  their 
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strength,  —  to  infuse  a  comfort  into  the  hearts  of  their  peo¬ 
ple.  But  those  who  disbelieve  eagerly  in  anything  like 
a  physical  channel  of  grace,  which  may  be  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  independent  of  the  active  cooperation  of  the  souls 
towards  which  it  flows,  are  far  too  apt  to  spend  all  their 
efforts  in  rousing  and  probing,  instead  of  strengthening  and 
soothing,  the  natures  of  their  hearers. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  contrast  in  this  respect 
between  the  Christian  gospel  and  the  expositions  of  its 
modern  teachers.  Of  Christ’s  own  sayings  a  very  large 
part  are  apparently  directly  intended  to  quiet  and 
strengthen  the  minds  of  restless  and  wistful  hearers.  Ills 
most  elaborate  discourse  begins  with  a  string  of  beatftudes, 
not  exhortations,  —  in  other  words,  with  picturing  the  peace 
which  a  divine  state  of  spirit  will  bring,  instead  of  with¬ 
drawing  attention  to  the  effort  needful  to  attain  it.  Even  the 
prospect  of  persecution  is  introduced  with  a  promise  of  rejoic¬ 
ing.  When  He  prophesies  that  instead  of  peace  on  earth 
i  the  faith  He  preaches  shall  bring  “  a  sword,”  He  is  careful 
to  add  that  even  the  loss  of  life  for  his  s'ake  shall  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  finding  of  a  larger  and  fuller  life.  If  He 
denounces  the  sins  of  the  towns  in  which  He  preached,  He 
ends  his  denunciation  with  a  vision  of  the  happy  humility, 
the  easy  yoke,  and  the  light  burden  of  the  “  babes  ”  to 
whom  God  has  revealed  his  truth.  If  He  searches  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart  with  the  light  which  He  throws  on 
I  the  interior  origin  of  all  evil  words  and  evil  acts.  He  brings 
the  blinding  scrutiny  to  an  end  with  the  assurance  that 
whosoever  does  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  as  dear  to  Him 
as  brother,  sister,  or  mother.  And  even  while  the  predic¬ 
tion  that  all  his  disciples  were  immediately  about  to  for¬ 
sake,  that  one  was  to  deny  and  one  to  betray  Him,  is  on  his 
tongue,  the  chief  subject  of  his  discourse,  after  distributing 
to  them  none  the  less  the  symbols  of  his  body  and  blood,  is, 
“  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,”  “  Peace  I  leave  with  yon, 
my  peace  I  give  unto  you.”  It  is  the  same  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Apostles.  They  never  go  far  in  the  way  of  expo¬ 
sure  of  sin  or  denunciation  of  distrust,  without  passing  on  to 
a  vision  of  the  world  where  “  beyond  these  voices  there  is 
rest.”  Surely  our  modern  te.achers  mi^ht  emulate  some¬ 
thing  of  this  restful  spirit  which  lies  behind  all  the  spiritual 
sharpness  and  searchingness  of  Christianity,  and  make 
Sunday  more  of  a  day  of  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  rest 
than  they  do. 

No  more  horribly  laborious  conception  than  that  of  the 
Puritan  Sabbath  was  probably  ever  invented, —  a  day  on 
which,  if  you  moved  your  little  finger  from  any  but  a  sanc¬ 
tified  motive,  you  ought  to  have  taken  y  ourself  to  task  for  a 
grievous  sin.  That  a  good  deal  of  the  same  abject  super¬ 
stition  lingers  with  us  still,  Mr.  Peter  Taylor’s  story  of  the 
Norfolk  clergyman  who  had  written  to  him  to  warn  him 
that  the  words  he  should  utter  “would  be  remembered 
j  against  him  at  the  bar  of  Heaven,”  curiously  shows.  There 
is  a  feeling  still  among  the  Sabbatarians  that  all  other  sin, 

—  nay,  the  worst  of  other  sins,  in  their  eyes,  heresy  itself, 

—  is  infinitely  less  culpable  than  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  Sabbath-breaking.  And  no  conception  could  render 
more  completely  impossible  the  peace  of  a  day  of  rest  than 
this  notion  that  of  all  duties  Sabbath-keeping  is  the  most 
easy  to  be  unfaithful  to,  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  obli¬ 
gatory  to  discharge  well.  To  be  at  peace  while  you  are 
struggling  in  the  meshes  of  a  whole  host  of  intangible,  fan¬ 
ciful  obligations,  the  least  disloyalty  to  which  is  a  grave 
sin,  is  about  as  impossible  as  for  the  body  to  be  at  rest 
while  gnats  and  mosijuitoes  are  singing  their  war-song 
round  it.  Tlie  Puritan  notion  of  the  Sabbath  contains  in 
it  all  the  tortures  involved  in  the  Homan  Church’s  severest 
interpretation  of  its  ceremonialism,  with  this  one  added, 
that  the  duty  not  beinv  strictly  objective,  you  cannot  know 
whether  you  have  discharged  it  or  not,  or  whether  by  some 
wandering  thoughts  you  have  not  incurred  the  guilt  you 
dread.  &rtainly',  if  it  were  possible  to  make  a  day  of  rest 
a  day  of  the  most  elaborate  moral  fatigue  of  which  the 
heart  is  capable,  the  Puritan  Sabbath  effects  it.  But  even 
those  of  our  religious  teachers  who  do  not  in  the  least  be¬ 
lieve  in  this  ela^rate  device  for  knocking  up  the  heart  and 
soul  of  man,  certainly  do  think  too  little  of  the  spiritual 
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rest  which  the  Sunday  ought  to  bring  with  its  physical 
rest.  Without  losing  the  opportunity  of  awakening  and 
stimulating  dozing  consciences,  they  might  surely  do 
much  more  than  they  actually  do  to  help  us  to  realize  the 
refreshment  and  the  new  life  which  the  revelation  of  a  di¬ 
vine  love,  as  the  source  of  all  the  order  of  the  universe, 
should  bestow. 


A  SANSKRIT  COOKERY  BOOK. 

In  this  age,  when  there  in  no  end  to  the  making  of  what 
the  Americans  call  “cook-books,”  and  all  purses  as  well  as 
tastes  are  appealed  to  by  appetizing  volumes,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  what  was  thought  of  the  culinary  art  at  the  re¬ 
mote  period  when  Sanskrit  was  a  colloquial  language. 
Eastern  dates  are  not  invariably  to  be  relied  on,  and  the 
author  of  a  “  Chapter  on  Cookery  ”  in  the  ancient  Sanskrit 
work  entitled  Basavarajeyam,  may  have  been  coeval  with 
Pericles,  with  Homer,  or  even  with  Achilles  himself.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  earliest,  known  cookery  book  in  any  lan¬ 
guage  has  recently  been  rendered  from  the  Sanskrit  into 
Tamil,  and  has  thence  been  “done  into  English  ”  by  a  band 
of  Hindoo  gentlemen,  of  whom  four  out  of  the  five  write 
B.  A.  after  their  names.  This  curious  document  takes  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  king  and  his  teacher,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  told  that  his  previous  remarks  have  filled 
the  king  with  “  admiration  and  delight.”  Excited  by  this 
eulogium,  the  teacher  proceeds  to  speak  of  edibles.  These 
are  of  six  kinds,  and  possess  six  dilT'erent  tastes — pun¬ 
gency,  sourness,  bitterness,  saltness,  sweetness,  and  astrin- 
gency. 

An  important  consideration  is  the  kitchen.  This  must 
be  thirty-two  cubits  long  and  eight  cubits  broad,  must  be 
fitted  with  a  passage  for  smoke  and  a  hearth  placed  towards 
the  east.  Minute  directions  are  given  as  to  the  shape  cf 
this  hearth.  It  should  be  made  “  in  the  shape  of  a  cow’s 
tail,”  I.  e.,  tapering  from  one  end  towards  the  other,  should 
have  nine  different  openings,  and  be  built  of  iron,  brick, 
or  earthwork.  This  hearth,  with  graduated  openings,  is  in¬ 
tended  for  cooking  variously  sized  dishes ;  rice,  as  the  most 
bulky,  being  dressed  in  the  largest  opening,  curries  an! 
lighter  dishes  in  the  smaller  openings  towards  the  end  of  the 
tail.  Fire  must  be  placed  towards  the  southeast  —  the 
residence  of  Agni,  the  god  of  fire  —  firewood  on  the  south, 
the  chopping-knife  on  the  southwest,  the  water  pot  on  the 
west,  the  seat  of  Varuna,  the  god  of  water.  For  reasons 
no  doubt  equally  weighty,  but  at  this  distance  of  time  in¬ 
comprehensible,  the  mortar  is  assigned  to  the  northwest, 
the  winnow  and  broom  to  the  north,  the  pestle  and  grind¬ 
ing-stone  to  the  northeast,  and  the  culinary  vessels  to  the 
east. 

The  fanciful  notions  touching  the  occult  qualities  of  the 
materials  of  which  cooking-vessels  were  made,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Europe  down  to  a  late  period,  evidently  had  a 
strong  hold  on  the  mind  of  Sanskrit  cqoks.  According  to 
these  authorities,  food  prepared  in  copper  vessels  will  cure 
rheumatism  and  colic,  and  although  slightly  bilious  in  ten¬ 
dency',  will,  on  the  whole,  prove  wholesome  and  agreeable. 
If  prepared  in  iron  vessels  it  will  increase  the  blood  and 
cure  phthisis.  Prepared  in  bronze  it  will  cure  bile  and 
phlegm,  and  cooked  in  golden  vessels  will  prove  an  “  anti¬ 
dote  to  poison  ”  and  cure  phthisis,  indigestion,  and  livid¬ 
ness  ;  will  improve  the  nervous  system  and  “  raise  the 
spirits.”  On  this  latter  point  little  doubt  can  exi-t.  The 
ancient  Sanskrit  gentleman,  who  could  afford  to  have  his 
meals  cooked  in  gold,  must  of  course  have  felt  in  excellent 
spirits.  Food  cooked  in  silver  vessels  is  wholesome  to 
those  of  a  bilious  and  phlegmatic  constitution,  and  that 
cooked  in  earthen  pots  will  cool  the  system,  purify  the 
blood,  and  cure  bile  and  cutaneous  diseases. 

After  a  lengthened  dissertation  on  the  merits  of  cooking- 
pots  made  of  various  earths,  some  of  which  possess  the  re¬ 
markable  property  of  strengthening  the  constitution  and 
“  adding  to  personal  beauty,”  the  Sanskrit  sage  describes 
the  spoon,  the  mortar,  and  the  winnow,  and  at  length  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  qualifications  required  in  the  cook,  in  words 


which  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  “  He  should  be 
a  native  of  the  same  place  with  ourselves,  lie  should  be 
well-behaved,  of  respectable  parentage  and  of  good  morali 
Cleanliness  in  body  is  indispensable  in  him.  He  should 
not  be  avaricious  or  vindictive,  and  should  be  able  to  dis 
tinguish  the  right  from  the  wrong.  He  should  be  able  to 
feel  the  pulse  and  should  know  exactly  the  requirement! 
of  his  master.  With  these  qualifications  he  should  go  to 
hii  work  cheerfully  and  with  cleanliness.” 

In  the  recipes  contained  in  the  Sanskrit  cookery  book  no 
reference  is  of  course  made  to  animal  food.  The  article! 
dealt  with  are  vegetables  of  varioui  kinds  ;  fruits,  such  as 
the  jack  fruit ;  grain  and  pulse,  as  rice,  wheat,  etc.;  milk, 
and  curd.  Lengthy  directions  are  given  for  preparing 
various  kinds  of  curd  from  buffalo  and  cows'  milk;  but 
as  a  diet  of  cunls  and  whey,  washed  down  by  the  juices 
of  fruits  prepared  in  odd  ways,  would  probably  be  rejected 
with  scorn  by  carnivorous  readers,  I  confine  my'  remarks  to 
the  methods  of  cooking  rice,  pulse,  curry,  and  wheaten 
cakes.  Eight  several  kinds  of  paddy  are  enumerated,  and 
it  is  specially  forbidden  to  mix  one  with  the  other.  With 
the  aid  of  a  mortar  the  husk  should  be  removed  and  the 
broken  fragments  should  then  be  picked.  The  rice  should 
be  washed  several  times  and  picked.  In  the  case  of  red 
rice  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  water  for  some  time 
before  it  is  washed.  After  being  washed,  the  rice  should 
be  tied  up  in  a  thick  white  cloth.  The  cooking-vessel,  of 
any  of  the  materials  already  described,  should  be  placed 
on  the  hearth  “  with  thrice  as  much  water  as  the  rice  to  be 
cooked,”  and  its  mouth  should  be  closed  by  a  thick  white 
cloth  tied  round  it.  The  fire  must  blaze  without  smoking, 
and  “  when  the  water  is  sufficiently  heated  and  begins  to 
simmer,  the  rice  should  be  poured  into  it  and  be  constantly 
turned  by  the  spoon.”  When  the  rice  is  well  boiled  and 
tender  on  the  surface  and  a  little  hard  within,  a  small 
quantity  of  milk  or  ghee  should  be  poured  into  it;  the 
vessel  should  be  removed  from  the  hearth,  and  the  gruel 
strained  off".  A  small  quantity  of  it,  however,  should  be 
left  unstrained,  and  be  made  to  evaporate  by  placing  the 
vessel  on  a  quantity  of  unsmoking  embers.  “  Rice,  thus 
prepared,”  sJiys  the  Sanskrit  teacher,  “  is  worthy  of  the 
royal  palate.” 

This  does  not  appear  a  very  difficult  operation,  but  eight 
way's  are  enumerated  in  which  rice  boiled  miy  be  rice 
spoiled.  In  the  first  place,  when  the  gruel  is  unstrained,  it 
will  produce  indigestion.  In  the  second,  when  it  is  too 
much  boiled  anil  attains  a  liipiefied  shape,  it  is  also  difficult 
to  digest.  In  the  third,  when  it  is  mixed  with  insects,  it  is 
abhorrent.  In  the  fourth,  when  unboiled  within,  it  will 
produce  heart  diseases.  In  the  fifth,  when  it  is  dried  up 
by  having  been  left  cooling  for  a  long  time  after  it  was 
boiled.  In  the  sixth,  when  reduced  to  cinders  by  too  much 
fire,  it  will  dry  up  the  blood.  In  the  seventh,  when  it  is  in 
the  shape  of  unboiled  rice,  it  will  diminish  the  years  of  a 
man’s  life.  In  the  eighth,  when  it  is  more  than  three  hours 
old,  it  will  produce  sleep,  cold,  etc.  “  Hence,  O  King!" 
ejaculates  II  '  sawe,  “  that  rice  alone  is  fit  to  eat  which  it 
free  from  these  eight  defects.” 

The  dissert.ation  on  pulse  is  hardly  so  appetizin"  m 
that  devoti-d  to  rice.  We  are  recommended,  after  boiling 
pulse,  to  “Improve  its  taste  and  color”  by  the  admixture 
of  “  assafmtida  and  turmeric  powder.”  No  precise  quantity 
of  assafoBtida  is  indicated,  and  possibly  a  very  small  sui- 
picion  is  intended  to  be  used.  Still  the  use  of  this  powerful 
drug  in  Eastern  cookery  leads  the  reader  to  sympathize 
with  that  highly  refined  Roman  gentleman  —  whom  an 
American  friend"  of  mine  designates  Quintus  II.  Flaccus  — 
who  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  Persian  dishes. 

“  Curry,”  continues  the  teacher,  “is  either  in  the  shape 
of  fruit,  plants,  leaves,  or  roots ;  but  in  preparing  these, 
certain  things  should  be  used  to  remove  their  poison.  Thu! 
plantain  leaf  should  be  used  with  the  Cocculus  cordifolius, 
a  twining  shrub ;  Avarai  leaf  with  garlic  and  onions,  and 
black  cumin  with  the  fruits  of  the  jujube  tree." 

A  large  number  of  things  which  mry  be  more  or  less 
curried  are  next  enumerated.  Tamarinds,  coriander,  tur¬ 
meric,  fenugreek,  lemon,  garlic,  onions,  and  ghee,  important 
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coMtituents  of  the  modern  curry,  are  recommended  by  the 
gncient  professor.  These,  however,  are  to  be  flavored  or 
ntber  contaminated  by  the  addition  of  assafvctida,  cam¬ 
phor,  musk,  salT'ron,  and  rose-water.  V'e^etables  must  first 
^  thoroughly  boiled,  then  fried,  and  finally  packed  in 
areca  bark  and  kept  in  ghee.  Wonderful  medicinal  prop¬ 
erties  are  attributed  to  many  of  these  preparations.  A  jack 
fruit  boiled  and  then  fried  and  flavored  with  all  the  articles 
just  mentioned  will  be  “  savory,  kindle  the  appetite,  and 
mcrease  the  digestive  heat.”  Another  preparation  of  fruit 
compounded  with  cocoa-nut  liquor,  camphor,  and  congealed 
ghee  “  will  cure  all  diseases.” 

Bread  cakes  are  to  be  prepared  thus  :  “  Procure  wheat, 
wash  it  in  water  and  dry  it  in  the  sun.  Grind  this  into 
fine  flour  in  a  stone  mill,  and  remove  the  husks  by  sifting. 
Knead  the  flour  with  ghee,  and  add  a  due  quantity  of  salt 
and  milk  diluted  with  water.  Form  the  paste  into  a  mass, 
place  it  on  a  smooth  plank  and  knead  it  well  till  it  becomes 
sufficiently  gummy  and  tenacious,  then  divide  the  mass 
into  small  balls,  and,  after  rolling  them  in  the  flour  of  supe¬ 
rior  rice,  flatten  them  into  thin  wafers  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Place  a  pot  over  the  oven  and  put  these  wafers  in 
the  pot,  and  before  they  become  brownish  take  them  out. 
Take  them  four  at  a  time  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and, 
after  tapping  them  lightly,  place  them  on  burning  (not 
smoking)  embers,  and  remove  them  when  they  swell  and 
become  brownish.”  These  cakes  may  also  be  fried  in  oil 
and  are  recommended  as  an  “  excellent  meal.”  Many  ether 
cakes  are  described,  and  each  variety  is  said  to  be  invested 
with  some  peculiar  property. 

Garlic  seems  to  have  been  an  important  element  in  the 
Sanskrit  cuisine,  and  was  cooked  in  various  styles.  Here 
is  one  recipe  :  “  Procure  a  quantity  of  good  garlic.  Peel 
the  bulbs,  chop  off  the  top  and  bottom  of  each,  and  string 
them  together.  Divide  some  others  into  four  parts  each, 
remove  the  stems,  and  tie  them  in  a  fine  piece  of  cloth. 
Cook  these  two  in  a  vessel  in  which  there  is  already  put 
black  cumin  till  the  bad  smell  is  removed.  Take  the 
pieces  of  garlic  from  the  cloth  and  wash  them  well.  Cook 
them  again  as  before,  and  wash  them  four  or  five  times  till 
they  become  perfectly  free  from  the  bad  smell.  Put  the 
pieces  of  garlic  into  one  vessel  and  the  string  of  garlic  into 
another,  and  pour  boiled  uncurdled  milk,  when  it  is  cooked, 
into  each  vessel ;  add  a  due  quantity  of  sugar  to  each,  and 
in  one  put  a  plantain  fruit  and  into  the  other  a  jack  fruit, 
and  flavor  each  with  camphor,  etc.,  and  jasmine  flowers. 
These  preparations  are  light  and  capable  of  removing  vari¬ 
ous  diseases.” 

Barring  the  fruit,  the  flowers,  and  the  camphor,  this  dish 
of  garlic  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ailloli  and  other 
dishes  of  garlic  popular  in  Provence,  and  still  more  to  the 
fashion  of  treating  the  odoriferous  bulb  in  the  Bordelais. 

After  listening  to  fifty  recipes  more  or  less  varying  from 
those  cited,  the  king  again  expresses  his  delight,  and  hopes 
th.at  the  sage  will  now  “explain  how  food  ought  to  be 
taken,”  whereupon  the  teacher  holds  forth  thus :  “  The 
room  in  which  you  are  going  to  take  your  food  must  be 
covered  with  a  clean  white  cloth,  the  pillars  must  be  kept 
clean,  and  the  ceiling  should  be  a(lorned  with  several 
bunches  of  pearls.  Odoriferous  water  should  be  spilt 
throughout,  its  walls  should  be  whitewashed,  and  it  must 
be  well  lighted  and  adorned.”  The  king  is  further  adjured 
to  enter  this  room  with  a  cook  of  gootl  character,  with  his 
priests,  sons  and  grandsons,  female  relatives,  and  other 
persons  of  presumably  good  character.  Tlte  monarch  de¬ 
sirous  of  longevity  should  turn  his  face  to  the  east,  he  who 
would  prove  a  true  man  should  look  towards  the  north,  the 
man  thirsting  for  glory  should  face  the  south,  and  he  in 
whom  the  “  auri  sacra  fames  ”  takes  precedence  of  all  other 
desires  should  bend  his  visage  towards  the  west.  The  food 
should  be  distributed  in  gold  or  silver  vessels,  and  the  seats 
whereon  the  guests  repose  should  be  either  of  mango  or 
jack  fruit  tree. 

The  order  of  eating  prescribed  is  to  commence  with 
sweet  things,  then  proceed  to  sour  and  salt  preparations, 
and  by  degrees  advance  to  astringent,  bitter,  and  pungent 
things.  Water  should  be  taken,  but  with  certain  precau¬ 


tions,  river  water  at  certain  seasons  and  tank  water  at 
others.  A  careful  attention  to  the  teeth  is  enjoined,  and 
the  diner  is  recommended  to  wash  his  hands  with  green 
gram  powder  and  to  wipe  them  with  a  scented  towel.  The 
63d  and  64th  pieces  of  advice  are  not  without  value : 

“  Don’t  take  your  meals  before  nine  in  the  morning  nor 
later  than  twelve.  During  the  night  take  your  meals  be¬ 
fore  nine  o’clock  and  sleep  for  nine  hours.  You  will  live 
long  if  you  eat  only  when  there  is  appetite,  and  your  appear¬ 
ance  will  also  improve.  Immediately  after  your  meals  do 
not  work,  do  not  sit,  do  not  bathe,  do  not  get  shampooed, 
but  lie  dswn  on  your  left  side  for  two  Indian  hours.  Do 
not,  however,  sleep  afterwards.” 

All  this  is  excellent  in  its  way,  but  even  at  the  banquet 
of  a  vegetarian  king  the  fatal  “  amari  aliquid  ”  turns  up. 
We  are  told  that  “  in  this  world,  where  we  have  to  deal 
with  foes,  friends,  .and  indiflerent  persons,  there  is  every 
probability  of  poison  being  mixed  with  food.”  The  wise 
j  man  can  easily  discern  food  by  a  variety  of  tests,  which 
would  probably  astonish  modern  analysts.  Poisoned  food 
j  will  take  a  long  time  in  cooking,  will  appear  old  and  stale, 

■  will  dry  rapidly,  and  will  undergo  a  change  in  taste,  color, 
and  odor.  If  mixed  with  milk,  the  bubbles  will  rise  to  an 
I  unusual  height,  and  will  exhibit  diflerent  colors.  If  mixed 
with  tamarind  juice  the  bubbles  will  be  of  a  blue  color.  If 
;  mixed  with  arrack,  water,  or  curds,  they  will  exhibit  the 
'  same  hue.  If  in  buttermilk  the  bubbles  will  be  of  a  golden 
I  color,  if  in  oil  of  a  red  color.  Flies  will  not  smell  such 
food  ;  if  they  smell  it  they  will  die.  Parrots  on  eating 
poisoned  food  will  produce  an  awkward  sound.  The  crow’s 
I  voice  will  be  sensibly  affected.  If  the  mun-goose  only  look 
I  upon  poisoned  food  his  hairs  will  become  erect,  and  if  a 
peiicock  sees  it  he  will  become  pleased  and  the  poison  will 
lose  its  power.  Altogether  the  peacock  test  seems  to  be 
the  best  of  those  indicated,  as  it  makes  things  safe  and 
pleasant  at  once ;  but  supposing  no  test  to  be  available,  and 
the  patient  to  have  taken  the  deleterious  mi.xture,  he  will 
soon  ascertain  his  condition  by  an  itching  of  the  lips,  by 
thirst,  by'  water  oozing  from  the  mouth,  by  the  checks  be¬ 
coming  stiff,  and  the  tongue  rough,  thick,  and  insensible  to 
taste.  The  criminal  is  easily  bowled  out.  “  He  will  Icok 
perplexed.  His  face  will  become  dark  and  dry,  he  will 
perspire,  yawn,  and  there  will  be  no  steadiness  in  his  walk¬ 
ing.”  The  tests  prescribed  by  the  Sanskrit  toxicologist 
are  many  in  number,  but  are  scarcely  so  efficacious  as  that 
employed  by  the  American  gentleman,  who  suspecting  that 
the  liiiuor  served  at  a  certain  up-country  bar  was  of  the 
sort  known  as  “  red-eye  ”  or  “  tangle-leg,  warranted  to  kill 
at  forty  rods,”  called  up  a  “  nigger  ”  and  treated  him  at 
intervals  of  five  minutes  to  three  very  powerful  “  horns  ” 
of  the  litjuor  in  question.  He  then,  watch  in  hand,  observed 
his  colored  fellow-citizen  narrowly  for  fifteen  minutes. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  interval  he  put  his  watch  into 
his  pocket,  walked  boldly  up  to  the  bar,  and  addressed 
the  diamond-decked  bar-tender  thus:  “Look  a’  here. 
Colonel  I  As  that  man  has  took  three  drinks  and  ain’t  dead 
yet,  I  guess  1  ’ll  take  a  horn  myself.” 

No  antidotes  are  given  by  the  author  of  Basavarajeyam, 
this  learned  preceptor  evidently  thinking  that  a  man  well 
supplied  with  parrots  and  peacocks,  without  which  no 
ancient  Aryan  gentleman’s  table  was  complete,  should  be 
able  to  take  care  of  himself.  Viewed  in  its  entirety  this 
curious  cookery  book,  perhaps  the  first  ever  written,  affords 
a  marvellous  mixture  of  superstition,  culinary  skill,  simple 
faith,  oriental  mistrust,  and  subtle  knowledge  of  human 
nature. 


DREAMS. 

Tiikue  are  subjects  which  have  been  dealt  with  by  the 
weak  and  the  designing,  until  Society  has  learnt  to  regard 
them  as  the  peculiar  property  of  these  people.  Whoever 
therefore  selects  one  of  them  for  investigation  must  expect 
to  become  an  object  of  suspicion.  He  is  pretty  certain  to 
be  set  down  as  willing  to  be  deceived  liimself,  which  is 
bad;  or  as  meaning  to  deceive  others,  which  is  worse. 
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Such  prejudice;,  unfortunate  as  they  always  are  for  the 
progress  of  science,  we  consider  especially  unfortunate  as 
regards  dreams.  Being  phenomena,  they  would  be  fair 
matter  for  study  under  any  circumstances ;  but  bearing, 
as  they  do,  on  such  interesting  problems  as  those  that  con¬ 
cern  life  and  spirit,  they  seem  to  us  doubly  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention. 

Did  savans  a^ree  to  note  and  analyze  such  dreams  as 
came  under  their  own  observation,  and  to  make  mutual  ex¬ 
change  of  facts,  ideas,  and  conclusions,  the  results,  we  arc 
persuaded,  would  prove  very  valu.able,  notably  to  the 
psychologist.  But  it  is  only  on  the  dreams  that  come  im¬ 
mediately  under  their  own  observation  that  the  scientific 
may  venture  to  reason  with  safety.  Little  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  those  recorded  by  history.  While  nearly  all 
such  come  to  uh  at  second-hand,  a  large  proportion  arc 
evidently  fabricated  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  most  of 
the  remainder  have  been  as  evidently  remoulded  by  the 
narrators  into  things  much  more  picturesque  than  the 
originals.  Hardly  one  of  them  has  that  dreamy  film  — 
that  envelope  of  mist  and  unreality  —  which  is  never  want¬ 
ing  to  the  pictures  beheld  by  the  eyes  of  slumber. 

Nor  are  the  dreams  told  by  people  in  general  of  much 
scientific  value.  Weak  and  fanciful  minds  dwell  too  in¬ 
tently  upon  their  visions.  They  smooth  here  and  develop 
there,  unwittingly  perhaps,  but  still  very  effectually — un¬ 
til  their  descriptions  become  a  mixture,  wherein  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  distinguish  that  which  is  dream  from  that  which 
IS  invention.  The  stronger-minded  go  to  another  e.xtrcme. 
They  recount  their  dreams,  if  at  ail,  with  scorn  or  ridicule 
—  giving  us  either  a  meagre  skeleton  or  a  caricature. 

In  our  own  opinion  even  the  most  extraordinary  dreams 
are  capable  of  rational  explanation.  Take,  for  example, 
those  of  religious  enthusiasts.  In  every  instance  the  vis¬ 
ions  of  such  people  transport  them  to  the  mystic  world, 
exhibiting  it  under  aspects  of  delight  or  terror,  according 
to  their  temperament.  They  are  always  soaring  to  heaven 
or  diving  to  the  infernal  regions  —  always  speeding  off  to 
the  companionship  of  angels  or  demons  —  the  staple  of  the 
dream  being  invariably  motion.  Now,  wo  have  observed 
that  dreams  in  which  motion  predominates,  are  accompa¬ 
niments  of  a  certain  state  of  the  blood  which,  for  lack  of  a 
better  word,  we  will  term  thinness.  This  “  thinness  ”  may 
proceed  from  opposite  causes  —  it  may  be  the  result  of 
austerity,  voluntary  or  enforced,  or  of  indulgence  that  e.x- 
hausts.  With  commonplace  personages  such  dreams  leave 
only  disagreeable  impressions.  Not  so  with  the  enthusiast. 
Here  the  vision  produced  by  the  state  of  the  blood  is 
acted  upon  by  the  ardent  spirit  of  the  visionary,  upon 
which  it  reacts,  in  turn,  with  consequences  most  important 
to  the  world  at  large.  Such  dreams  are  accepted  as  reve¬ 
lations;  and  out  of  them  are  constructed  dogmas  which 
become,  in  time,  the  foundations  of  social  institutions. 
Most  of  the  doctrines  which  fastened  so  deeply  on  the 
pagan  mind  of  all  climes  and  ages,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  those  which  sank  so  deeply  into  the  mind  of  mediieval 
Christianity,  were  deduced  from  the  visions  which  morti¬ 
fications  or  vices  presented  to  the  slumbers  of  enthusiasm. 
It  is  humiliating  to  think  that  creeds  which  e.xercise  such 
tremendous  influence  over  mankind  should  have  had  such 
an  origin.  But  that  the  fact  is  as  we  state,  no  impartial 
student  of  history  will  deny. 

Remarkable  among  dreams  are  those  in  which  the  intel¬ 
lect  works  with  full  power,  and  even  attains,  at  times,  re¬ 
sults  beyond  reach  in  the  waking  state.  Stories  have  been 
told  of  mathematicians  mastering,  on  the  pillow,  difficul¬ 
ties  which  baffled  them  in  the  study,  and  of  musicians  and 
poets  producing  in  slumber  compositions  quite  equal  to  the 
best  of  their  other  efforts.  Nor  are  such  doings  confined 
to  master  brains,  like  that  of  Coleridge  :  they  are,  indeed, 
much  more  common  than  the  world  would  suspect.  One 
of  these  curiosities  of  literature,  heretofore  unpubli.shed, 
was  produced,  a  good  many  years  ago,  by  a  lady  of  our 
acquaintance,  who  laid  not  the  smallest  claim  to  literary 
ability.  We  should  premise  that  on  the  day  previous  she 
had  been  much  interested  by  the  “  Sorrows  of  Werther,”  a 
novel  more  fashionable  then  than  now  ;  and  that  she  had 
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supplemented  this  choice  bit  of  reading  by  the  study  of 
the  story  and  the  songs  of  Sappho.  She  retired  with 
fancy  and  feeling  highly  excited,  to  dream  a  dream  of  lore, 
wherein  there  was  much  adventure,  plenty  of  passion,  and 
not  a  little  despair —  quite  a  three-volume-romance  sort  of 
dream,  which,  however,  as  the  lady  took  care  to  obsene, 
had  in  no  part  the  smallest  foundation  in  the  reality  of 
her  own  life  —  she  being  then  altogether  heart-whole ;  that 
is,  when  awake.  The  despairing  phase  wound  up  the 
vision  ;  and  the  dreamer  awoke,  just  as  she  had  completed 
the  following  lines,  which  she  lost  not  a  moment  in  com¬ 
mitting  to  paper : — 

I. 

Thus,  thus  to  meet,  though  more  than  sweet, 

Is  but  new  cause  for  sighing  ; 

Grieved,  though  impassioned,  must  we  greet  — 
Denying,  still  denying! 

II. 

We  whisjier,  tremble,  gaze,  and  part. 

From  our  own  feelings  flying  ; 

The  one  deep  wisli  of  either  heart 
Denying,  still  denying  ! 

III. 

O  I^ve !  whut  anguish  dost  thou  bring. 

When,  stern  ami  uncomplying. 

On  Transport’s  verge  thou  foldest  wing  — 

Denying,  still  denying ! 

IV. 

Say,  will  there  never  dawn  a  day 
For  Hope  and  llave’s  allying  ? 

Or  must  existence  pine  away 
Denying,  still  denying  ? 

We  have  ourselves  to  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  per¬ 
petrating  a  similar  piece  of  involuntary  folly.  On  a  beau¬ 
tiful  April  evening  not  long  ago,  we  paused  in  a  footpath, 
leading,  through  a  vale  in  Buckinghamshire,  to  enjoy  the 
prospect — one  of  the  prettiest  we  ever  saw.  Hiils  rose 
gently  on  all  sides;  there  were  long  strip.s  of  rae-adow  and 
broad  stretches  of  woodland;  there  were  hedge  rows  and 
cattle  groups,  in  plenty  ;  there  was  a  rivulet,  shallowed  by- 
rows  of  willows,  stealing  along  at  our  feet ;  and  there  was 
the  tower  of  a  church,  not  less  than  six  hundred  years  old, 
rising  over  a  clump  of  bei  ches,  some  furlongs  to  the  left. 

Nor  is  the  scene  without  its  stirring  reminiscences.  To 
begin  with,  the  ground  we  trod  once  formed  a  portion  of 
the  possessions  of  the  truculent  brother  of  the  Conqueror, 
Bishop  Odo.  The  vaults  of  the  quaint  old  church  contain 
the  remains  of  medimval  abbot  and  crusader,  and  of 
modern  statesman,  admiral,  and  bishop.  Not  far  off,  on 
one  side  moulders  the  body  of  William  Penn,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  oldest  Quaker  meeting-house  in  Kngland. 
At  an  equal  distance,  on  another  side,  stands  the  oak  which 
the  poet  Waller  turned  into  a  study;  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  exists  the  cottage  in  which  Milton  completed 
“Paradise  Lost,”  Were  we  to  climb  one  of  the  hills  in 
front,  we  should  come  upon  a  monument  erected  in  memory 
of  the  navigator  Cook ;  from  thence  we  might  behold,  on 
the  declivity  of  a  neighboring  hill,  the  spot  where  residi^ 
the  tough  old  knight  who  bo.xed  the  ears  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake  lor  presuming  to  appropriate  his  crest ;  and  a  short 
walk  to  the  southward  would  bring  us  to  the  mansion 
erected  by  the  infamous  Jefl'ries.  Widening  the  circle  bv 
a  few  miles,  we  have  the  haunts  of  Hampden,  the  Black 
Prince,  the  poets  Shelley  and  Gray,  the  historian  Giblion, 
the  demagogue  Wilkes  and  his  wild  confreres  of  Meden- 
ham,  and  a  hundred  other  celebrities.  At  every  stride, 
too,  may  be  detected  souvenirs  of  Norman,  Saxon,  Dane, 
and  Roman  ;  in  short,  the  whole  history  —  political,  liter¬ 
ary,  warlike,  and  ecclesiastical  —  of  the  grand  old  island 
is  concentrated  in  the  atmosphere  that  wraps  the  place, 
though  it  (Chalfont  St  Giles)  is  hardly  ever  mentioned 
elsewhere ;  and  yet  no  spot  in  England  better  merits  visit 
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were  it  only  for  its  exceeding  quiet  and  seclusion.  There 
is  not  a  railway  station  within  six  miles,  not  a  chimney- 
stack,  not  one  contrivance  for  money-spinning.  It  is  de¬ 
liciously  rustic  —  a  quiet  country  hamlet,  one  of  the  very- 
few  patches  of  the  lazy-,  dreamy  past  whose  secluson  has 
not  y^et  been  invaded  by  the  far  too  busy  and  utilitarian 

present.  _ 

The  beauties  of  the  scene  mingled  most  exquisitely  for 
ns  with  its  memories  ;  and  while  we  paused  to  feast 
thereon,  a  little  incident  occurred  which  added  the  only 
thin»  wanting  to  complete  our  enjoyment.  From  the  brow 
of  a  bill  in  front  came  a  mellow  burst  of  song,  and  then, 
winding  down  the  incline,  appeared  the  singers  —  a  group 
of  peasants  returning  from  their  labor,  with  their  jackets 
slung  picturesquely  over  their  shoulders.  The  ditty  was  a 
primitive  thing,  descriptive  of  rustic  courtship;  but  dis¬ 
tance,  echo,  and  surroundings  eliminated  all  that  was  rude, 
leaving  sweetness  only  behind. 

The  scene  haunted  us  all  the  evening,  and  was  repro¬ 
duced  by  our  dreams,  in  the  latter  etherealized  into  some¬ 
thing  far  too  beautiful  to  be  fixed  by  description.  A  sun- 
.let  sky  so  glorious  earth  never  saw  ;  the  trees  put  on  more 
than  tropical  luxuriance,  the  brook  broadened  into  a 
mawnificent  river,  the  hills  raised  themselves  to  mountains, 
and  the  church  expanded  into  a  marvel  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  ;  still  the  objects  all  maintained  their  relative 
positions  as  in  reality.  While  we  contemplated  the  gor- 
ireous  vision  with  wonder  and  delight,  down  the  mountain¬ 
side  before  us  streamed  a  long  arr.ay  of  figures  —  demi¬ 
gods  in  limb,  peasants  in  garb,  and  poets  every  one  in 
countenance.  Foremost  came  Milton,  leading  the  march, 
and  in  his  track  followed  all  the  lords  of  English  song. 
Miles  oft’  behind  the  river,  yet  were  they  as  clearly  visible 
as  though  just  at  hand.  'They  sang,  to  an  air  that  came 
sounding  over  the  water  with  bewitching  effect,  the  follow¬ 
ing  song,  every  word  of  which  sank  deep  into  our  mem¬ 
ory : — 

LABOU  St)N(l. 


When  the  sun  is  high 
Our  craft  let  us  ply  — 

To  labor  yiebi  the  day. 

But  when  night  falls. 

Oh,  then  Ijove  calls  ! 

Au<l  the  call  we  inu.st  obey. 

11. 

When  darkens  the  sky 
Our  toils  we  lay  by. 

And  to  the  tryst  away. 

For  when  night  falls. 

Oh.  then  Love  rails  ! 

And  the  call  we  must  obey. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  such  dreams.  Intense 
^plication  to  any  theme  is  certain  to  produce  them. 
Fancy  highly  excited,  or  Reason  deeply  absorbed  in  its 
labors,  will  not  aways  sink  to  repose  with  the  body  of  its 
owner.  Rousing  up  again  in  dreams,  it  will  continue  the 
lines  of  thouglit  which  it  had  been  pursuing  during  the 
day,  but  always  with  more  or  less  of  the  playful  wayward¬ 
ness  which  an  Ariel  might  be  supposed  to  exhibit  when 
released  from  the  control  of  a  Prospero. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  specimen  of  this  class  of 
dreams  that  ever  came  under  our  notice  was  this  one.  The 
subject  was  a  boy  of  thirteen,  busily  employed  during  the 
•^*7  devoting  his  evenings  to  the  class-room.  To 
ullow  time  for  study  he  rose  early  and  retired  late,  never 
wasted  a  moment,  denied  himself  everything  in  the  shape 
of  recreation,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  walks  between 
me  school-room  and  his  place  of  business,  took  no  exercise. 
The  classes  he  attended  were  formed  in  great  part  of  adults, 
all  of  whom  had  much  more  leisure  than  himself,  and  most 
of  whom  were  merely  renewing  their  acquaintance  with 
former  reading;  yet  the  boy  managed  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  very  best  of  his  classmates.  Of  course  such  exertions 


could  not  be  made  by  a  mere  child  with  impunity.  After 
six  or  seven  months  of  them,  he  became  subject  to  a  singular 
malady.  He  never  left  his  books  so  long  as  his  eyes  would 
keep  open.  When  they  refused  to  labor  longer  he  retired 
—  to  fall  at  once  into  a  heavy  sleep.  From  this,  however, 
he  was  sure  to  start,  in  half  an  hour  or  thereabouts,  under 
the  influence  of  nightmare,  which  compelled  him  to  recite 
aloud  every  word  of  the  lessons  of  the  day.  The  thing  was 
most  painful,  hut  there  was  no  escape  from  it.  Once  in 
the  grip  of  the  tormenting  fiemi,  he  was  constrained  to  go 
on  repe.iting  declensions,  conjugations,  trigonometric  for- 
mulaj,  and  so  on,  to  the  very  last  syllable.  Then  the  fit 
left  him  to  a  di.stiirhed  and  unrefreshing  slumber.  There 
was  no  remedy  for  the  disease  save  discontinuance  of  study, 
and  to  this  the  boy  would  not  consent  —  even  though  this 
most  repulsive  nightmare  was  visibly  and  rapidly  sap¬ 
ping  his  constitution.  At  length  he  was  favored  with  a 
s'range  dream.  A  face  seemed  to  bend  over  him  —  one 
that  he  liad  never  seen  before,  hut  whose  features  remained 
ever  afterward  fixed  in  his  memory.  In  the  decline  of 
life,  he  used  to  tell  a  most  interesting  story  of  his  meeting 
with  that  face,  twenty-four  years  later,  and  of  the  decisive 
influence  which  its  owner  exercised  over  his  destiny.  This 
face,  which  he  described  as  beautiful,  spoke  in  tones 
delightfully  sweet,  to  this  effect:  “if  somebody  will 
watch  by  your  bed,  and,  when  the  nightmare  seizes  you, 
recite  a  certain  passage”  (which  we  shall  specify  pres¬ 
ently)  “you  will  be  set  free  to  sleep  in  peace.”  It  was  not 
until  the  dream  recurred  more  than  once  that  the  dreamer 
ventured  to  mention  it.  it  was  laughed  at  by  all,  save  an 
elder  sister,  who  made  up  her  mind  to  give  a  fair  trial  to 
the  'remedy  so  curiously  suggested.  She  did  so  when 
her  brother  was  next  undergoing  his  torture  Ilanlly  had 
she  begun  to  speak  than  he  ceased  to  go  over  hi.s  lessons, 

I  and  taking  up  the  passage  after  her,  he  went  through  it  to 
the  end — quite  involuntarily  as  before,  hut  very  differ- 
I  ently,  with  an  ease  and  comfort  perfectly  indescribable. 

When  the  recitation  was  over  he  sunk  into  a  calm  and  re- 
I  freshing  sleep.  The  experiment  was  re|)eated  night  after 
!  night,  and  always  with  still  more  satisfactory  results  than 
I  before.  By  degrees  the  pest  relaxed  its  grasp,  and  in  nine 
I  or  ten  days  vanished  forever.  The  passage  employed  was 
j  the  “  Lord’s  Prayer.” 

The  dreamer  used  to  explain  the  matter  thus :  Once, 
when  thinking  of  his  strange  aflliction,  as  he  often  did,  and 
casting  about  for  an  antidote,  there  occurred  to  ids  memory 
a  piece  of  old  reading,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
I  wounds  made  one  day  by  the  application  of  heated  irons, 

;  might  be  cured  on  the  next  by  a  similar  application, 
j  While  turning  the  story  over  in  his  mind,  a  conception  of 
j  the  remedy  which,  in  the  end,  proved  beneficial,  glanced 
before  him,  but  so  v.aguely,  and  for  so  short  a  period,  that 
he  could  not  grasp  it.  To  this  passing  idea,  and  to  his 
efforts  to  arrest  it,  he  attributed  —  riglitly  as  we  think  — 
the  material  portion  of  the  vision.  The  passage  recom¬ 
mended  for  recitation  he  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  piously  trained.  But  his  later  opinion  was  that 
a  paragraph  from  a  profane  author  would  have  served  just 
as  well.  As  to  the  reappearance  of  the  dream  face  in  real 
life  — a  notion  in  which  he  was  obstinate  to  an  extent  in¬ 
conceivable  in  a  mind  si  logical — we  may  remark  that 
strong  imaginings  and  intense  atfections  play  strange  tricks 
with  our  impressions. 

More  curious  than  even  intellectual  dreams  are  those 
which  are  retrospective  and  premonitory.  That  there  are 
such  things  candid  people  will  admit.  That  there  may  be 
such  things  reasonable  people  will  hardly  deny.  It  is  but 
natural  that  an  event  which  has  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  a  vivid  brain  should  be  recalled  in  sleep.  It  is  j  ust 
as  natural  that  an  event  which  is  anticipated  with  earnest 
hope  or  apprehension  should  be  prefigured  in  a  dream  by 
the  same  brain.  In  the  former  case,  the  dream  will  be  the 
shadow  of  a  real  occurrence,  and  correct  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  of  the  impression  left  by  that  occurrence.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  shadow  will  be  truthful  in  proportion  to  the 
accuracy  with  which  we  measure  the  circumstances  which 
are  moulding  the  event  so  anxiously  expected. 
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But  occasionally  premonitory  and  retrospective  dreams  j 
present  faithful  pictures  of  events  with  which  we  could  ' 
nave  had  no  previous  acquaintance,  and  concerning  which 
we  could  have  formed  no  anticipation.  Twenty  years 
ago  there  dwelt  in  a  large  seaport  a  family,  the  head  of 
which  was  a  widow,  in  feeble  health.  One  of  her  sons,  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  was  employed  on  a  vessel  trading  to 
South  America.  News  had  reached  home  of  his  recovery 
from  yellow  fever,  a  thing  that  is  thought  to  secure  immu¬ 
nity  from  the  disease  for  the  future.  His  relatives,  there¬ 
fore,  felt  no  apprehension  concerning  him ;  nevertheless 
they  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  ship  with  some  anxiety. 
While  they  were  waiting  thus,  a  friend  who  took  deep 
interest  in  the  youth  dreamt  to  this  purpose:  — 

He  seemed  to  be  seated  in  a  reception-room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  opposite  a]  window  looking  into  the  street.  In  one 
corner,  by  the  window,  sat  the  widow ;  and  in  another 
corner,  on  the  same  side  of  the  room,  sat  one  of  her  daugh¬ 
ters.  While  the  three  sat  thus,  looking  at  one  another  in 
silence,  —  in  the  dream  be  it  remembered,  —  a  tdl,  sailor¬ 
like  man,  of  the  best  class,  roughly  dressed,  as  if  he  had 
but  just  stepped  ashore,  passed  the  window  and  knocked. 
Being  admitted,  he  walked  straight  across  the  room  to  the 
chair  which  had  just  been  vacated  by  the  daughter,  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

“  Mrs. - ,  I  am  Captain - ,  of  the  ship - ,  and 

I  deeply  regret  that  I  have  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of 
your  son.” 

Such  a  dream  he  who  dreamt  naturally  thought  far  too 
unpleasant  to  communicate  to  the  parties  chiefly  concerned. 
Still,  finding  himself  seated  the  following  evening  pre¬ 
cisely  as  in  the  dream,  he  felt  compelled,  in  spite  of  his 
unwillingness,  to  relate  it.  Hardly  had  he  concluded  when 
the  figure,  as  be  had  seen  it,  passed  the  window,  knocked, 
and  was  ushered  into  the  apartment,  where  he  acted  and 
spoke  in  every  particular  as  foreshadowed.  It  may  be 
added  that  neither  the  family  nor  their  friend  had  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  and  that 
nobody  could  have  anticipated  the  captain  in  bearing  the 
fatal  news. 

The  dreamer  could  not  help  remarking  that  his  relation 
of  his  dream  prepared  the  mother  for  the  announcemt  nt, 
which,  abrupt  as  it  was,  might  otherwise  have  given  her 
•  dangerous  shock. 

Are  such  visions  to  be  accounted  for  on  reasonable 
grounds?  We  think  so.  In  conjunction  with  what  are 
called  “  forebodings,”  they  teach  ourselves  to  believe  that 
intense  love,  or  hate  as  intense,  maintains  a  connection 
between  those  under  its  influence,  no  matter  how  widely 
tb^’  may  be  sundered. 

Organized  bodies —  perhaps  we  might  say  all  bodies  — 
are  forever  giving  off  particles  :  those  at  rest,  in  every 
direction  ;  those  in  motion,  behind  them,  in  one  long  stream. 
These  particles  carry  with  them  the  characteristics  of  the 
body  from  whence  they  part.  We  know  it  to  be  so  in  the 
case  of  flowers,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as 
scent,  and  assuredly  no  such  thing  as  distinction  of  scent. 
And  we  may  presume  that  it  is  so  in  other  instances.  Nor 
is  it  presumption  only.  That  there  must  be  something  of 
the  sort  is  evident  from  the  success  with  which  the  dog 
traces  his  master  through  a  crowd,  or  along  a  well-fre¬ 
quented  thoroughfare. 

It  requires  but  a  small  stretch  of  imagination  to  conceive 
that  the  particles  thrown  off  by  human  beings  bear  the  im¬ 
press  of  their  thoughts,  feelings,  hopes,  fears,  and  expecta¬ 
tions  —  as  they  exist  at  the  moment  of  separation.  We 
may  conceive,  too,  that  there  exist  in  us  senses  acute 
enough  to  distinguish,  under  favorable  circumstances,  all 
the  peculiarities  of  these  particles  when  they  are  brought  in 
contact  with  us.  As  to  that  contact,  it  is  not  so  very  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose,  in  these  days  of  electric  wonders, 
that  the  fixed  aflection  of  persons  may  give  a  fixed  direc¬ 
tion  to  such  emanations,  and  thus  originate  and  maintain, 
through  all  chances  and  changes,  those  delicate  chains  of 
intercommunication  between  friends  and  foes,  to  which, 
rather  than  to  supernatural  agency,  we  prefer  to  ascribe 
our  startling,  truthful  dreams  and  premonitions. 


THE  COMING  AGE. 

The  belief  in  progress  and  in  the  perfectibility  of  mag 
has  been  the  characteristic  doctrine  of  a  Urge  school  of  po¬ 
litical  writers.  Reformers  naturally  believe  in  the  approach 
of  a  millennium  which  is  to  begin  when  their  favorite  meas¬ 
ures  are  adopted ;  the  philosophers  who  helped  to  brino 
about  the  French  Revolution  imagined  that  the  rei<rQ  of 
pure  reason  was  about  to  supplant  the  reign  of  antiquated 
prejudice;  and  popular  interpreters  of  the  creed  pushed 
the  doctrine  to  the  extreme  of  assuming  that  all  social 
changes  were  invariably  for  the  better.  The  cruel  disap- 

ointments  in  which  many  recent  experiments  have  ended 

ave  not  entirely  dispelled  the  illusion,  though  it  scarcely 
shows  such  vigor  as  in  the  last  generation.  Many  distin¬ 
guished  thinkers  whose  views  are  in  no  sense  retrograde 
iklieve  that,  so  far  from  improving,  society  is  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  advancing  with  great  rapidity  towards  a  dissolu¬ 
tion,  or  at  least  towards  a  catastrophe  which  may  involve 
many  generations.  We  need  not  ask  whether  the  gloomy 
or  the  cheerful  view  be  correct.  It  is  at  least  tolerably 
plain  that  there  is  no  such  indisputable  presumption  as  the 
old  revolutionists  supposed  in  favor  of  the  continuous  and 
universal  progress  of  mankind.  The  most  palpable  facts 
of  history  flatly  contradict  any  such  hypothesis.  The  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  we  call  progress  is  clearly  limited,  both  in 
time  and  place.  A  very  large  part,  probably  a  great  ma¬ 
jority,  of  the  human  race,  is,  and  generally  has  been,  in  a 
state  of  stagnation,  and  often  of  decay.  It  is  only  from 
the  weakness  of  our  imaginations,  which  prevents  us  from 
realizing  how  large  a  part  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
globe  lies  outside  our  circle  of  ideas  and  influences,  that 
we  are  able  to  forget  that  the  exceptions  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  conformities  to  the  rule.  And,  again,  it 
is  plain  enough  that  even  in  the  progressive  races  the  prog¬ 
ress  does  not  extend  to  all  the  faculties.  We  are  quite 
ready  to  allow  that  we  cannot  build,  nor  paint,  nor  write 
poetry  as  well  as  many  people  could  do  in  former  ages. 
The  Greeks,  to  mention  no  other  case,  had  certain  artistic 
capacities  which  we  seem  to  have  lost  as  decidedly  as  we 
have  lost  the  savage  faculty  for  tracking  footsteps  through 
a  forest.  But,  not  to  insist  upon  these  very  obvious  quali¬ 
fications  to  our  self  complacency,  it  seems  to  be  evident  that 
the  race,  like  the  individual,  must  at  some  time  or  other 
reach  its  culmination. 

According  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  not  very  cheerful 
view,  the  most  probablh  theory  of  the  universe  implies  a 
continual  alteration  of  evolution  and  degradation.  Once 
upon  a  time  the  whole  solar  system  was  collected  into  a 
vast  inorganic  mass,  spinning  at  a  great  rate  round  its  axis. 
Gradually  it  contracted,  and  each  of  the  planets  was  shot 
off  upon  its  own  errand.  As  they  cooled  down,  organic 
life  gradually  ap[>eared,  and  the  forces  which  once  wreathed 
the  vapors  and  shook  the  earth’s  crust  presented  them¬ 
selves  in  the  shape  of  plants  and  monkeys,  and  ultimately 
of  philosophers.  But  this  condition  can  be  no  more  per¬ 
manent  than  that  which  preceded  it.  Nothing  is  eternal; 
in  every  system  there  is  some  little  defect  which  will  grad¬ 
ually  upset  the  existing  equilibrium.  At  some  inconceiva- 
ably'  distant  period  the  planets  will  drop  into  the  sun;  the 
great  masses  now  distributed  through  space  will  agclomer- 
ate  themselves,  and  then,  it  may  be,  the  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion  will  make  a  fresh  start,  new  solar  systems  will  be  de¬ 
veloped,  and  the  everlasting  series  of  cycles  be  repeated. 

The  speculation  is  a  tolerably  daring  one,  and  probably 
Mr.  Spencer  himself,  whose  views  we  do  not  profess  to  hare 
set  forth  with  perfect  accuracy,  would  lay  very  little  stress 
upon  it.  It  may,  however,  represent  vaguely  the  kind  of 
theory  which  suggests  itself  to  the  scientific  imagination, 
even  if  the  scientific  reason  pronounces  that  it  lies  beyond 
the  legitimate  bounds  of  human  thought.  Our  guesses  at 
the  plan  of  the  universe  scarcely  challenge  implicit  confi¬ 
dence.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  there  is  no  particular  rea¬ 
son  for  supposing  that  this  little  atom  of  a  planet  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  course  forever,  or  that  its  inhabitants  will  go  on 
—  even  if  they  have  hitherto  continued  —  getting  steadily 
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better,  wiser,  and  happier.  Analogy  would  rather  suggest  I 
that  in  some  way  or  other  the  most  permanent  of  material 
objects  will  go  through  a  period  of  decay,  which  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  protracted  through  as  many  ages  as  the  period  of 
progress.  And  therefore  there  is  no  insuperable  weight  of 
gntecedent  presumption  against  the  doctrine  that  the 
world  has  already  seen  its  best  days ;  though  it  would  be 
lamentable  to  think  that  it  could  do  no  better.  When  one 
considers  the  vast  amount  of  misery  and  stupidity  which 
exists  in  the  most  civilized  countries,  and  the  immense  im¬ 
provements  which  might  follow  from  even  a  slight  rise  in 
the  general  standard  of  intelligence  and  morality,  it  would 
be  melancholy  to  believe  that  the  improvements  would 
never  be  realized.  Still  we  have  no  right  to  decline  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  discouraging  preachers  who  would  tell  us  that 
the  youth  of  the  world  has  already  departed,  and  that  its 
manhood  is  declining  into  the  imbecility  of  old  age. 

The  question  therefore  suggests  itself.  What  would  be 
the  proper  attitude  of  mind  if  such  a  conclusion  were 
clearly  established  Y  The  popular  prophets  of  progress  are 
apt  to  represent  their  own  view  as  the  only  one  which 
would  supply  us  with  sufficient  motives  for  activity.  Men 
who  are  trying  to  make  the  world  better  would  relax  their 
efforts  unless  they  had  some  certainty  of  success.  And  yet 
the  converse  view  would  be  quite  tenable.  If  it  should  be 
clearly  established  that  we  were  gradually  declining,  we 
mi°ht  still  endeavor  to  make  the  process  as  tolerable  as 
possible.  Whenever  the  day  comes,  if  it  ever  does  come, 
at  which  the  industrial  power  of  England  vanishes  along 
with  its  coal-mines,  we  might  perhaps  reconcile  ourselves 
with  comparatively  little  reluctance,  because  without  dis¬ 
grace,  to  descend  into  the  position  of  a  second-rate  Power. 
National  decline,  when  it  results  from  demoralization,  is  of 
course  humiliating;  but  if  it  were  due  to  a  disappearance 
of  the  physical  conditions  essential  to  the  greatness  of  a 
country,  submission  with  a  tolerably  good  grace  might  be 
the  best  possible  policy.  What  is  true  of  any  particular 
nation  would  be  true  of  the  world.  There  are  changes  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  man  to  arrest,  and,  long  before  our 
planet  has  dropped  into  the  sun,  it  will  have  become  an 
unsuitable  abode  for  civilized  beings.  Probably  the  most 
highly  organized  animals  would  be  the  first  to  feel  the 
change,  and  would  slowly  depart  from  the  scene,  to  leave 
the  world  in  its  second  childhood,  and  allow  the  “  mon¬ 
strous  eft,”  who  was  once  its  ruler,  to  resume  his  old  pre¬ 
eminence. 

Before  that  happens,  however,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
prepare  ourselves  tor  the  coming  event.  The.  last  age  of 
man  need  not  be  merely  a  repetition  of  his  barbarous  in¬ 
fancy.  Some  of  the  lessons  which  he  has  learnt  might 
enable  him  to  decline  with  dignity,  and  to  grow  weak  with¬ 
out  becoming  ferocious.  There  might  be  consolations  in 
the  old  age  of  the  race.  Our  remote  descendants  will  in¬ 
deed  have  many  causes  for  humility.  In  their  time  the 
material  advantages  of  civilization  will  have  disappeared. 
They  will  preserve  a  railway  engine  or  a  fragment  of  tele- 
^phic  wire  as  mysterious  implements  which  had  a  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  ancients;  and  will  visit  with  reverence  the 
mouths  of  those  huge  caverns  from  which  the  extinct 
mineral  was  formerly  extracted  for  purposes  of  fuel.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  indeed,  some  of  our  machines  will  be  invested  with 
superstitious  awe ;  for  superstition,  even  of  a  degraded 
kind,  is  a  growth  which  has  not  yet  been  extirpated,  and 
which  may  possibly  be  expected  to  put  forth  new  develop¬ 
ments  as  the  intellect  grows  weaker.  For  not  only  me¬ 
chanical  contrivances,  but  the  intellectual  achievements  of 
our  day,  will  become  unintelligible  as  the  vigor  of  the  race 
declines.  In  the  museums  of  that  day  there  will  be  pre¬ 
served  specimens  of  examination  papers,  and  men  will  tell 
each  other  with  wonder  that  in  distant  ages,  not  only  the 
most  learned,  but  even  lads  who  were  plucked  at  the  uni¬ 
versities,  were  able  taunderstand  those  mysterious  symbols. 
As  the  impulse  which  formerly  created  the  fine  arts  declines, 
our  descendants  will  be  reduced  first  to  merely  mechanical 
imitation,  and  then,  abandoning  even  that  attempt,  will  be 
content  to  admire  such  relics  as  they  are  able  to  preserve. 
In  those  days  Radicals  and  Conservatives  will  change 


places.  Men  of  a  sanguine  temperament  will  hope  that  it 
may  still  be  possible  to  keep  alive  for  a  few  generations  the 
arts  and  the  political  and  philosophical  theories  bequeathed 
by  a  more  vigorous  race  ;  whilst  the  despondent  and  melan¬ 
choly  will  acquiesce  in  changes  from  which  it  will  be  gener¬ 
ally  recognized  that  no  real  improvement  can  be  anticipated. 
War,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  be  discouraged,  because  the  hot 
passions  characteristic  of  youthful  development  will  grow 
gradually  weaker,  and  the  wisest  statesmen  will  admit  that 
the  nearest  approach  to  stagnation  is  the  greatest  blessing 
which  can  be  anticipated. 

But  we  renounce  the  attempt  to  draw  any  adequate 
portrait  of  the  supposed  period.  It  has  of  late  been  very 
fashionable  for  imaginative  writers  to  draw  fanciful 
pictures  of  the  coming  age ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  great  strain  upon  the  imagination  is 
generally  implied  in  such  efforts.  For  the  most  part,  the 
changes  contemplated  by  these  travellers  to  Utopia  are  of 
a  very  simple  and  obvious  kind.  They  look  forward  to  a 
few  scientific  discoveries,  and  endeavor  to  imagine  the  re¬ 
sults  of  mankind  acquiring  the  command  of  new  powers  of 
nature,  and  making  use  of  forces  which  are  to  electricity 
what  electricity  is  to  steam.  Undoubtedly  if  we  could 
travel  through  the  air,  or  kill  our  fellow-creatures  by  the 
million  instead  of  the  thousand,  the  external  form  of  society 
would  be  considerably  changed ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  men’s  characters  would  be  essentially  different  if  they 
could  take  a  morning’s  trip  across  the  Atlantic  as  easily  as 
they  can  now  pay  a  visit  to  Brighton.  Neither  do  the 
various  theories  which  have  been  worked  out  as  to  the 
possible  effect  of  extending  women’s  rights  strike  us  as  very 
interestin".  If,  wherever  there  are  now  a  man  and  a 
woman,  there  is  to  be  at  some  future  time  a  couple  of  men, 
things  might  be  better  or  worse ;  but,  except  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  of  the  general  monotony,  we  do  not  know  that  ary 
very  remarkable  effect  would  be  necessarily  produced. 
And  therefore  we  venture  to  advise  the  next  constructor 
of  a  fanciful  future  to  try  his  hand  at  depicting  society  in 
a  state  of  pronounced  and  recognized  decay.  The  moral 
need  n^  t  be  altogether  useless.  He  might,  for  example, 
show  us  to  what  extent  the  belief  in  indefinite  progress,  so 
frequently  invoked  by  politicians,  really  colors  our  habitual 
views  of  life;  and  how  far  they  would  be  altered  by  sub¬ 
stituting  an  entirely  different  conception.  And  further, 
he  might  incidentally  throw  some  light  upon  the  problem, 
not  altogether  an  unin'eresting  one,  how  far  symptoms  of 
such  a  change  are  already  manifest  to  an  acute  mind.  It 
would  he  possible  to  make  out  a  very  plausible  case  to 
show  that  our  ordinary  boasting  rests  upon  a  very  in¬ 
secure  foundation,  that  we  have  already  lost  some  powers 
once  enjoyed  by  the  race,  and  that  even  our  most  unques¬ 
tionable  achievements  are  compatible  with  a  theory  that 
the  world  is  going  in  a  very  different  direction  from  that 
which  we  too  complacently  assume  to  be  inevitable. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Thr  next  number  of  the  Atkenceum  is  to  have  a  couple 
of  poems  by  Dante  G.  Rossetti. 

M.  Eknkst  Rkv.\n  has  commenced  a  course  of  lectures, 
at  the  College  of  France,  on  the  Book  of  Job. 

Under  the  title  of  “The  Cremation  and  Urn  Society, 
Limited,”  a  company  has  been  registered  in  London,  with 
a  proposed  capital  of  £50,000,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  necessary  arrangements  in  connection  with  the 
process  of  cremation. 

A  CURIOUS  misprint  occurred  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
London  Times.  After  stating,  in  the  Parliamentary  report, 
that  various  votes  were  agreed  to,  it  said,  “  The  Chairman 
was  then  ordered  to  ^repeat  prayers.”'  It  should  have 
been  “  report  progress.” 

A  KARMER  in  Slagelse,  Denmark,  has  ploughed  up  in 
his  field  a  beautifully  preserved  gold  cup,  of  Byzantine 
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workmanship.  According  to  Btrlinf/ske,  this  remnant  of 
the  days  when  the  Vikings  spoiled  Micklegarth  will  be  se¬ 
cured  lor  the  Oldnordisk  Museum  in  Copenhagen. 

Twenty  inedited  documents  have  been  discovered  re¬ 
lating  to  Etienne  de  la  Boctie  and  his  family  during  the 
hftecnth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Etienne  de  la  Boetie  was  united  to  Montaigne  by  the 
bonds  of  the  closest  friendship  (Essais,  book  i ,  chap.  27). 

Speaking  of  Swinburne’s  ponderous  new  poem,  “  Both- 
well”the  London  Athenceum  says  rather  neatly  that  the 
world  expected  from  Swinburne  the  greatest  dramatic 
poem  of  the  age,  and  he  has  produced  merely  the  longest 
one.  “  Bothwell  ”  is  a  little  matter  of  nearly  six  hundred 
pages. 

The  Earl  of  Caithness  has  just  patented  a  machine  for 
washing  railway  carriages,  by  which  a  long  train  may, 
after  a  dirty  run,  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  made  to  start 
afresh  in  about  half  an  hour.  His  lordship  has  also  invented 
a  gravitation  compass,  to  render  ocean  navigation  more 
accurate,  and  thus  has  rendered  a  service  to  both  ocean 
and  land  travelling. 

A  LITTLE  known  feature  of  Paris  is  the  Concert  des 
Oiseaux,  situated  in  a  humble  (juarter  near  Pore  La  Chaise. 
It  bears  as  a  sign  the  legend,  “  Au  Souvenir  de  Bcranger,”  1 
and  the  following  notice  :  “  Here  you  can  cook  for  your¬ 
self.”  In  one  room  is  a  large  stove,  wikh  saucepans  and  ■ 
grills,  where  customers  can  cook  their  dinner  according  to  | 
their  own  taste  and  fancy  for  the  tarilf  of  a  halfpenny  per  j 
dish,  while  in  the  next  is  the  concert  saloon,  where  they  i 
can  dine  to  the  strains  of  the  last  national  or  popular  airs. 

It  is  said  th.at  the  Bonapartists  have  had  struck  in  Eng¬ 
land  five-franc  pieces  bearing  the  head  of  the  Prince 
Imperial  on  the  one  side,  with  the  words  “  Xapoleon  IV., 
Empereur,”  and  the  date  of  1874  ;  and  on  the  other  the 
Imperial  arms  and  the  date  and  the  value  of  the  piece. 
The  legend  “  Dieu  Protege  la  France  ”  is  left  out,  and  that 
is  the  chief  difference  between  these  coins  and  those  issued 
from  the  French  Mint.  Some  of  the  pieces  have  been 
brought  into  France,  where,  of  course,  they  have  no  legal 
currency. 

Eleven  ladies  have  continued  their  studies  of  medical 
subjects  at  Edinburgh  during  the  winter,  outside  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  under  the  direction  of  extra-mural  lecturers  of 
distinction.  The  lady  students  have  rented  a  shop  in 
Guthrie  Street,  in  which  they  practise  dissection.  Al¬ 
though  the  Edinburgh  University  authorities  interdict 
them  from  competing  for  academical  or  medical  degrees, 
they  can  be  examined  before  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
of  London,  from  whom  they  can  receive  a  license  to  prac¬ 
tise  medicine. 

The  real  author  of  the  libretto  of  Verdi’s  last  opera, 

“  Aida,”  is  not  Antonio  Ghislanzoni,  as  officially  announced, 
but  the  V’iceroy  of  Egypt  himself.  After  the  Khedive’s 
European  tour  in  1867,  be  had  already  laid  out  the  plot 
and  sketched  the  text,  when  he  desired  Verdi  to  write  the 
music  to  an  opera,  the  scene  of  which  was  to  be  laid  in 
Ancient  Egypt.  The  sketch  of  the  Khedive  was  then  given 
to  Signor  Ghislanzoni,  who  from  the  groundwork  thus  sup¬ 
plied  to  him  filled  in  the  details.  The  arrangement  of 
the  scenes,  it  is  said,  is  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  the 
Viceroy  himself. 

A  Fkencii  physician  has  discovered  a  new  remedial 
agent  in  cases  of  disease,  which  may  be  expected  before  long  i 
to  figure  along  with  other  advertised  “  infallible  cures  ”  in  | 
the  quarters  where  such  things  obtain  publicity.  Dr.  | 
Chomet  finds  that  music  has  remarkable  hygienic  effects  I 
when  properly  administered.  The  violin,  he  says,  has  been 
experimentally  shown  capable  of  curing  a  nervous  illness, 
and  a  fit  of  catalepsy  that  defied  other  remedial  agency 
has  yielded  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  He  quotes  George 
Sand  as  attributing  in  one  of  her  letters  her  restoration 
to  health  to  a  persistent  application  of  one  of  Meyerbeer’s 
touching  airs. 

A  CL'Kioue  invention  is  reported  from  Cologne.  The 


I  Academy  says:  “  At  the  last  of  the  admirable  popular  lect 
I  ures,  which  have  formed  so  marked  a  feature  in  thu 
I  spring’s  programme  for  the  instruction  of  the  masses  in  the 
I  lihenisb  capital,  an  instrument  was  shown  by  the  lecturer 
I  Professor  Amberg,  which  is  able  to  imitate  the  human  voice! 
I  By  this  ingenious  invention,  to  which  the  ambitious  name 
I  vox  humana  has  been  given,  all  the  vowel-sounds  and  the 
I  labials  can  be  rendered  with  perfect  clearness  and  accuracy 
j  it  also  gives  some  of  the  gutturals,  but  as  yet  the  instiii! 
,  ment  has  not  succeeded  in  rendering  the  hissing  or  the 
I  deeper  laryngeal  sounds.” 

I  Don  Adolfo  de  Cabtuo,  who,  in  1847,  was  the  perpe- 
trator  of  a  clever  hoax  in  imposing  on  the  literary  worldj 
I  witty  book  of  his  own  composition  as  a  newly  discovered 
relic  of  Cervantes,  has  recently  come  forward  with  a  work 
professing  to  contain  seven  new  tales  by  that  writer,  in  re! 
gard  to  whose  authenticity  his  previous  conduct  does  not, 
unfortunately",  supply  any  very  satisfactory  evidence.  If 
Spanish  scholars  should  doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  edi¬ 
tion,  by  “el  exemo.  e  11m.  Sefior  Don  Adolfo  de  Castro, "of 
the  “  Varias  obras  indditas  de  Cervantes,”  etc  (Madrid, 
1874),  the  most  high  and  illustrious  sefior  has  only  himsell' 
to  thank  for  it.  His  admirable  imitation  of  the  style  and 
manner  of  Cervantes  in  the  spurious  “  Buscapie,”  with 
which  he  so  nearly  succeeded  in  deluding  his  countrymen, 
will  necessarily  call  up  no  slight  degree  of  scepticism  in 
regard  to  his  present  assumed  discovery,  and  it  must  be  left 
to  native  critics  to  decide  what  amount  of  faith  is  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  seven  productions  which  he  now  seeks  to  in¬ 
corporate  with  the  genuine  literary  remains  of  Cervantes, 
According  to  the  explanation  of  their  discovery,  as  given 
by  himself,  they  were  found  by  him  among  a  numbmr  of 
dust-covered  manuscripts  in  the  Colombina  Library  at  Se¬ 
ville,  and  recognized,  on  evidence  which  he  considers  unim¬ 
peachable,  as  the  productions  of  the  immortal  aiitborof 
“  Don  Quixote.”  It  would  appear,  however,  that  only  two 
‘  of  these  seven  pieces  can  be  pronounced  strictly  new  and 
unknown,  the  remainder  having  appeared  in  one  form  or 
;  another,  although  never  before  published  as  the  works  of 
Cervantes. 

Thehe  are  some  persons  who  will  go  any  distance  and 
i  incur  any  amount  of  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
j  excitement,  and  these  cannot  do  better  than  proceed  to 
,  Iceland  on  the  2d  of  August  next,  when  the  inhabitants 
I  of  that  island  intend  to  celebrate  the  thousandth  annirer- 
j  sary  of  its  colonization.  On  the  preceding  day  the  Liberal 
I  Constitution,  which  has  just  been  granted  by  the  King 
I  of  Denmark  and  which  restores  to  the  Icelanders  the  right 
,  of  self  government,  will  come  into  force.  Now  is  the  time 
to  make  little  presents  to  Iceland  and  show  it  civilitiei. 

^  America  is  going  to  send  it  some  books  as  a  silk  from 
,  American  authors,  institutions,  and  others,  to  fill  vacant 
places  on  the  shelves  of  its  national  library,  nuiulteriog 
about  10,000  volumes,  at  Reykjavik,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  where  the  Icelandic  college  is  also  situated.  Dupli¬ 
cates  are  to  be  tran.smitted  to  the  public  library,  containin' 
3000  volumes,  at  Akureyri,  on  the  northern  coast.  We 
have  in  this  country,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  an  enor¬ 
mous  accumulation  of  old  Blue-books,  three-volume  novels, 
official  records,  and  other  valuable  documents  and  publi- 
I  cations,  which  might  with  advantage  be  sent  to  Iceland, 
where,  perhaps,  they  would  be  appreciated.  If  the  Ice¬ 
landers  do  not  care  to  read  them  they  would  be  useful  as 
fuel,  but  as  the  people  are  distinguished  for  honesty,  purity 
of  morals,  and  a  wonderful  love  of  education,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  few  shiploads  of  our  circulating  library 
literature  would  be  suited  to  their  tastes,  and,  at  all  events, 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  learning  some  things  of  which 
they  are  as  yet,  unhappily,  ignorant. 

A  NEW  invention  has  just  been  tried  in  Paris  which  is 
pronounced  to  render  drowning  a  thing  of  the  past.  It 
consists  in  the  employment  of  a  pneumatic  India-rubber 
tube  rolled  round  the  body  with  a  sufficient  number  of  folds 
to  contain  the  necessary  amount  of  air.  This  tube  is 
placed  concealed  in  a  double  envelope  forming  a  shirt.  It 
terminates  by  a  mouthpiece  which  shuts  with  the  aid  of  a 
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Simple  copper  button.  The  operation  is  simple  in  the  ex-  | 
treme,  and  the  swimmer  or  immersed  person  has  enough 
jir  for  a  whole  day.  When  the  apparatus  comes  to  dimin-  | 
ith  in  volume,  it  is  easy  to  expand  it  again  by  the  prin-  i 
cipal  tube  in  deep  water  without  any  effort  or  difficulty.  ; 
Tte  trial  was  witnessed  the  other  day  at  the  Henry  the 
Fourth  llaths.  when  the  inventor,  M.  Gosselin,  showed  its  \ 
properties.  He  stood  upright,  the  hands  raised  above  the  | 
bead,  when  the  water  did  not  come  above  the  shoulders; 
he  then  floated  on  his  back  with  arms  crossed.  The  ap- 
piratus  can  be  worn  under  the  clothes  like  a  flannel  waist¬ 
coat.  It  extends  from  the  neck  to  the  knees,  fastened  in  I 
front  by  a  row  of  buttons.  It  is  composed  of  a  double  j 
flsnnel,  in  the  midst  of  which  an  India-rubber  tube  circu-  j 
lates,  starting  from  the  top  of  the  chest,  ascending  the  left  ; 
side  of  the  neck,  and  following  the  central  line  of  the  back ; 
there  it  divides  in  two  branches,  encircling  the  thighs  as  i 
f»r  as  the  knees.  From  the  central  part  of  the  principal  | 
lube  twelve  to  fifteen  lesser  tubes  diverge  to  make  the  i 
round  of  the  body,  and  meet  in  front  where  the  row  of  but¬ 
tons  is.  This  improvement  on  the  life-belt  is  said  to  be  1 
certain  to  supersede  all  existing  appliances  in  teaching  I 
swimming  or  saving  life  from  shipwreck.  i 

Accokdixg  to  the  Pall  Mull  Gazette  some  curious  in-  j 
formation  was  given  at  the  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  ■ 
Geological  Society  the  other  day  res{)ecting  a  large  quartz  | 
boulder  called  the  White  Stone,  in  the  town  of  Peebles,  j 
This  boulder  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  a  stone  wall  , 
in  the  east  end  of  the  town,  into  which  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  built  upwards  of  forty  years  ago.  The  country  peo¬ 
ple  believe  that  the  stone  has  been  brought  from  some 
distant  land  by  a  mysterious  agency,  and  the  boys  of  the 
neighborhood  justly  regard  it  with  veneration,  as,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  legend,  whenever  it  heard  the  tuck  of  the  town 
drum,  the  White  Stone  was  in  the  habit  of  going  down  to 
the  Tweed  to  drink.  Of  course  in  its  present  position,  as 
forming  part  of  a  wall,  it  is  unable  to  continue  this  prac-  j 
tice,  for,  however  much  the  tuck  of  the  town  drum  may  ! 
excite  its  thirst,  it  could  not  leave  the  wall  without  com-  : 
mitting  an  injustice  on  its  fellow-stones,  and  probably  1 
bringing  the  whole  structure  to  the  ground.  It  would  also  I 
have  some  difficulty  now  in  moving  without  assistance,  ' 
for  it  is  about  seven  feet  in  circumference  ;  and,  although 
rudely  pointed  at  one  end,  is  broad  and  heavy  at  the  other  j 
extremity.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  at  one 
time  or  another  it  was  a  good  traveller,  for  it  must  have  > 
come  to  Peebles  from  a  great  distance,  as  the  nearest  beds  I 
of  quartz  are  some  eighty  miles  to  the  northwest  of  that  I 
place.  Anyhow,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  old  stone,  and  j 
may  be,  fur  aught  that  anybody  knows  to  the  contrary,  a 
petrified  Scotch  bailie  ;  indeed,  the  reputation  it  has  for  a 
constant  desire  to  quench  its  thirst  renders  this  solution  of 
the  mystery  extremely  probable.  I 

Aftek  mentioning  that,  in  a  catalogue  of  a  coming  sale  I 
of  books,  there  figures  a  ])oem  entitled  “  Charlemagne,”  in  i 
twenty-four  cantos,  by  Lucien  Bonaparte,  a  French  jour- 
nal  gives  a  list  of  the  works  of  members  of  the  Bonaparte  | 
fimily.  Kapoleon  I.  wrote  a  “  History  of  Corsica,”  in  two  j 
volumes;  a  “Discourse  on  the  Truths  and  Sentiments 
which  it  is  of  most  consequence  to  know  ;  ”  some  little-  | 
known  copies  of  verses,  notably  a  fable  entitled  “  The  Dog,  i 
the  Rabbit,  and  the  Huntsman,”  beside  his  letters,  proc-  I 
lamations,  and  the  “  Memorial  of  Saint  Helena.”  Napo¬ 
leon’s  elder  brother  Joseph  published  a  romance  entitled 
“Moina,  or  the  Nun  of  Mont  Cenis.”  Lucien’s  works 
were  “Charlemagne;  ”  “La  Cyrndide,”  a  poem  in  twelve 
cantos ;  “  Stelina,  or  the  Indian  Tribe,”  afterw.ards  re¬ 
printed  under  the  title  of  “  Les  Tddenarcs.”  Louis  pub¬ 
lished  an  “  Essay  on  Versification ;  ”  a  romance,  “  ^Iary, 
or  the  Penalties  of  Love  ;  ”  “  Historical  Documents  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  Government  of  Holland;”  and  two  or  three 

Elays,  including  “  Lucrece,”  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  and 
loliere’s  “L’Avare”  versified.  The  Princess  Yenaide, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  trans¬ 
lated  Schiller.  The  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Lucien  was  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  “  Birds  of  North  Amdfica ;  ”  the 


second,  Louis  Lucien,  is  well  known,  and  highly  esteemed 
in  England  as  a  writer  on  philological  subjects ;  Pierre- 
Napoldon  published  a  translation  into  French  verse  of 
Niccolino’s  “  Nebuchadnezzar,”  and  a  historical  romance 
in  Italian,  the  “Rose  of  Castro.”  Mme.  Rattazzi,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Lucien,  has  published  several  romances,  be¬ 
side  contributing  to  a  great  number  of  periodicals.  Of  the 
two  sons  of  Louis,  the  elder,  who  died  in  1833,  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  translation  of  Tacitus’  “  Agricola,”  and  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Florence ;  ”  while  the  younger  son,  the  late  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  HI.,  occupied  too  prominent  a  position  to 
render  the  enumeration  of  his  works  necessary  here. 

Two  French  scholars  have  recently  devoted  themselves 
to  the  discovery  of  the  site  of  the  Island  of  Atlantis.  Un¬ 
fortunately  their  conclusions  are  diametrically  opposed. 
M.  Roisel  proves  to  his  own  satisfaction,  in  a  work  entitled 
“  Les  Atlantes,”  that  that  favored  isle  lies  many  fathoms 
deep  beneath  the  mid  Atlantic.  The  remembrance  of  the 
deluge  which  swallowed  it  up,  as  the  priests  of  Sais  re¬ 
lated  to  Solon,  is  very  widely  preserved,  and  the  Azores, 
the  Canaries,  and  the  Antilles  are  its  last  vestiges.  This 
hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  configuration  of  the  bed  of 
the  ocean,  and  if  adopted  would  satisfactorily  explain  the 
dispersion  of  the  tertiary  fauna  and  flora  which  has  been 
long  a  puzzle  to  naturalists.  Indeed,  botanists  have  ad¬ 
mitted  it  as  the  only  plausible  explanation  of  the  analogy 
between  the  miocene  flora  of  Central  Europe  and  the 
existing  flora  of  Eastern  America,  and  it  is  further  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  comparison  of  the  insects  and  living  and 
fossil  vertebrata  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  M  Roisel 
considers  Atlantis  to  have  been  the  mother-country  of  the 
modern  world,  and  he  traces  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  peoples  of  Central  America,  Africa,  and 
Western  Europe,  to  their  common  descent  from  the  people 
of  Atlantis.  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  work  is  entitled  “  L’Oed an  des  Anciens  et  les  Peo¬ 
ples  prehistoriques,”  places  Atlantis  beneath  the  waters  of 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  anu  holds  that  the  Black  Sea  was  the 
cradle  of  the  modern  world.  The  Atlantis,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Diodorus  a  highly  civilized  people,  per¬ 
ished  almost  to  a  man  in  the  convulsion  which  swallowed 
up  their  island  ;  but  a  kindred  people,  the  Hyperboreans, 
survived  till  historic  times.  The  Amazons  and  antedilu¬ 
vian  Athens  found  a  place  here  ;  and  Hides,  Erebus, 
Tartarus,  and  the  Elysian  fields  belonged  to  the  same 
group  of  islands  of  which  Atlantis  was  the  most  important. 
We  gather  from  an  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
that  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnhs  is  somewhat  lax  in  his  etymo¬ 
logical  principles ;  while  M.  Roisel  deprives  his  theory  of 
some  of  the  consideration  to  which  it  is  undoubtedly  en¬ 
titled  by  attempts  to  reconstitute  the  scientific  ami  philo¬ 
sophical  doctrines  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Atlantis. 

The  wisdom  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger’s  famous  advice 
has  been  singularly  illustrated  by  a  recent  incident  in  Paris. 
Prince  Metternich  and  Count  de  Montebello,  “  hock  against 
champagne,”  as  the  situation  has  been  irreverently  de¬ 
scribed,  had  as  “  pretty  a  quarrel  ”  as  any  two  noblemen 
could  wish  ;  but  in  an  evil  hour  they  tried  to  explain  it 
and  spoilt  all ;  and  now  it  seems  that  they  cannot  even 
agree  enough  to  fight  each  other.  The  affair  began  with 
an  affront  given  to  the  Count  de  Montebello  by  the  Princess 
Metternich  at  a  public  ball,  for  which  the  Count,  by  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  law  of  “  husband  and  wife  ”  thoroughly 
French  in  its  logic,  proceeded  to  demand  satisfaction  from 
Prince  Metternich.  He  despatched  two  seconds  to  the 
Prince  to  insist  on  a  ho.stile  meeting  unless  the  latter  would 
consent  to  express  in  writing  his  regret  at  the  way  in  which 
the  Princess  had  acted.  The  Prince  nominated  two  seconds 
on  his  own  behalf,  and  the  four  gentlemen,  having  held  one 
meeting  “  without  deciding  anything,”  adjourned  till  the 
same  evening  at  ten  o’clock.  Here  an  unexpected  diffi¬ 
culty  arose.  Prince  Mettcrnich’s  seconds  declared  that 
though  the  Prince  Jwas  willing  to  fight  the  Count,  he  did 
not  consider  that  he  had  insulted  him.  He,  in  fact,  denied 
the  alleged  “  agency,”  setting  up  what  appears  to  be  the 
j  very  reasonable  plea  that  a  wife  has  no  express  or  implied 
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authority  from  her  husband  to  insult  gentlemen  at  public 
balls.  This  objection  was  laid  before  the  Count  de  Mon¬ 
tebello,  who  “on  hU  part  could  not  admit  that  Prince 
Metternich  was  the  olTended  party.”  “  Arbitration  ”  was 
suggested,  but  alas  for  the  {Alabama  precedent  1  refused 
by  Prince  Metternich’s  seconds,  upon  which  the  Count  de 
Montebello’s  seconds,  after  consultation  with  .their  prin¬ 
cipal,  prepared  a  “  note,”  in  which  they,  while  still  refus¬ 
ing  to  admit  that  the  Prince  was  the  olTended  party,  con¬ 
sented  to  waive  the  choice  of  weapons,  which  they  left  to 
Prince  Metternich.  This  note  was  sent  to  the  Prince, 
who  handed  hack  another,  omitting  the  “refusal”  to 
admit,  etc.,  selecting  pistols,  and  gracefully  requesting  his 
adversary  to  decide  how  many  shots  were  to  be  exchanged. 
But  the  alteration  in  the  recitals  was  fatal.  The  Count’s 
seconds  insisted  on  retaining  the  declaration  that  the  Prince 
was  not  the  olTended  party  ;  the  Prince’s  seconds  insisted 
with  equal  firmness  on  its  omission,  and,  after  dignihed  pro¬ 
tests  on  both  sides,  each  withdrew  from  the  negotiation. 
Thus  these  unfortunate  noblemen  are  left  thirsting  for  each 
other’s  blood,  but  unable  to  agree  on  the  terms  upon  which 
the  blood  is  to  be  shed. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Athenaum,  Edmond  About 
hinted  vaguely  at  a  new  French  novelist  and  a  new  French 
poet  In  the  last  number  of  the  Athenceum  M.  About  brings 
forwanl  his  men :  “  M.  Albert  Aynaud,  the  prose  writer 
whom  I  promised  you,  without  naming  him,  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Mdrinide,  which  is  and  will  remain  the  French 
school  par  excellence.  He  has  the  nervous  style,  concise 
diction,  and  exactitude  of  expression  characteristic  of 
Mdrimde.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  M.  Aynaud,  and  per¬ 
haps  he  is  kept  far  away  from  Paris  in  some  consular  post ; 
but  people  tell  me  he  is  very  young,  and  I  am  willing  to 
believe  it.  Precision  of  style,  like  precision  in  shooting,  is 
not  always  a  result  of  age  and  of  study.  The  sure  eye  and 
steady  hand  may  be  natural  gifts.  Under  the  rather  ill- 
chosen  title  of  ‘  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Orientale,’  M.  Aynaud 
has  put  together  three  well-constructed  dramatic  novelties, 
in  which  the  interest  is  kept  up  from  the  first  word  to  the 
last.  The  strange  world  which  he  has  studied  and  put 
before  us  is  excellently  represented.  Our  author  has 
neither  been  dar.zled  nor  has  he  indulged  in  systematic 
depreciation,  ilis  East  is  not  the  East  of  the  Ilomantic 
poets,  nor  that  of  weary  and  sulky  tourists,  but  the  true 
East  that  unprejudiced  observers,  raroe  aoes,  know  and 
love.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  author  of  this  charming 
little  volume  will  prove  a  prolific  writer  —  that  is  an  affair 
of  temperament  and  leisure,  —  I  cannot  say  whether  he  will 
meet  with,  or  imagine,  a  whole  world  of  characters  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  his  first  heroes ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  he 
wields  with  a  master’s  hand  a  well-tempered  weapon,  and 
that  it  rests  with  himself  to  take  an  honorable  place 
amonz  ecrlcains  de  precision,  the  only  ones  who  live. 

“  The  poet  whom  I  promised  you  —  but  nobody  is  obliged 
le  prendre  ni  mime  le  comprendre  —  is  a  young  fellow  of 
eighteen.  His  name  is  Maurice  Bouchoir,  and  he  has  pub¬ 
lished,  through  Charpentier,  a  whole  volume  of  ‘  Chansons 
Joyeuses.’  A  Sceptic  escaped  from  school,  a  young 
Rabelaisian,  a  beardless  boy  who  swears  by  a  hundred  bot¬ 
tles,  who  amuses  himself  with  deifying  the  stomach  he  does 
not  possess,  and  pretending  that  his  nose  is  covered  with 
improbable  pimples  —  that  is  a  strange  phenomenon  at  all 
timesand  in  all  places, but  particularly  strange  in  the  France 
of  1874.  Our  young  men  are  out  of  spirits  for  the  most 
part,  and  with  reason.  Here,  however,  is  one  who,  in  the 
midst  of  the  universal  melancholy,  clambers  to  the  topmost 
bar  of  his  cage,  and  rolls  out  a  bravura  loud  enou;>h  to 
awaken  the  dead.  He  mocks  at  everything;  prattles  non¬ 
sense  as  if  of  set  purpose;  drinks  like  a  fish — in  theory; 
proclaims  his  real  or  assumed  recklessness  in  slipshod,  fan¬ 
tastic,  incorrect  verses  that  yet  sparkle  with  wit  and  gayety. 
'This  curious  little  man  has  the  devil  in  his  body,  and  his 
nerve  would  warm  into  life  the  statue  of  the  Commander. 
Add  to  this  a  pretty  turn  for  literature,  and  some  familiar¬ 
ity  with  good  authors,  notably  with  Shakespeare,  to  whom 
he  has  dedicated  eight  ballads ;  eight  to  Shakespeare,  and 
two  only  to  hia  friend  Raoul  Ponchon. 


ATURDAT.  [June  20, 

Soldi  aux  rayons  noirs,  Ponchon,  £tre  e'coniiant ! 

Je  t’aiine  autant  que  le  pate  ale  1 
There  is  a  leaven  of  Bohemianism  below  all  this,  but 
Bohemianism  is  a  malady  of  youth,  like  the  small-poi 
Those  who  do  not  die  of  it  get  quit  of  it  soon  ;  their  abilitv 
remains.  M.  Bouchoir  sometimes  in  his  juvenile  funfa^ 
onnade.s,  catches  the  superb  grace  and  freedom  of  Courier 
and  Musset  at  twenty.  France  has  a  specialty  in  these 
rouis,  these  innocent  debauches,  these  drinkers  in  imaoins- 
tion,  who  shock  the  bourgeois  by  a  thousand  Platonic 
abominations.  For  all  the  verses  which  are  written  on  the 
school  benches  are  the  public  confession  of  the  sins  of 
which  the  author  would  greatly  like  to  have  been  guilty. 
We  have,  most  of  us,  elaborated  some  variations  on  this  old 
theme,  ‘  Vive  I’amour  et  le  bon  vin  I  ’  But  few  debutanii 
have  had,  like  M.  Bouchoir,  the  knack  of  revivino'  it  under 
a  vigorous  and  original  form.  It  is  a  lively,  dashin<r  little 
Gaul,  who  has  just  seen  the  light  on  the  shelves  of  the  house 
of  Charpentier.” 


IN  THE  SWEAT  OF  THY  FACE  SHALT  THOU 
EAT  BREAD." 

Mt  spirit  has  fed  full  of  idleness; 

And  through  the  empty  chambers  of  the  mind 
Goes  wandering  ill  at  ease  ;  nor  can  it  find 
What  may  console  or  stay  its  loneliness. 

With  ghostly  echoing  feet  follows  behind 
The  phantom  of  Unrest ;  sad  thoughts  oppress, 

An  unseen  band,  but  blightful  none  the  less. 

The  spirit  sundered  from  its  toiling  kind. 

Thus  hopeless,  sick  at  heart,  it  onward  strays 
Through  many  dust -strewn  chambers  ;  till  at  last 
To  a  window  looking  outwards  it  hath  passed, 

And  there  the  whole  toilsome  earth  with  one  long  gaze 
Sees;  and  borne  downwards  on  the  trumpet-blast 
Hears  God’s  oracular  answer,  “  Work  and  Praise.” 


KING  FRITZ. 

(found  amono  the  papers  of  the  late  w.  m.  thackebat.) 

Kino  Fritz  at  his  palace  of  Berlin 
,  1  snw  at  a  royal  carouse, 

In  a  periwig  powdered  and  curling 
He  sat  with  his  hat  on  his  brows. 

The  handsome  young  princes  were  present. 
Uncovered  they  stood  in  the  hall ; 

And  oh  !  it  was  wholesome  and  pleasant 
To  see  how  he  treated  them  all ! 

Reclined  on  the  softest  of  cushions 
His  Majesty  sits  to  his  meats. 

The  princes,  like  loyal  young  Prussians, 

Have  never  a  back  to  their  seats. 

Off  salmon  and  venison  and  pheasants 
He  dines  like  a  monarch  august ; 

His  sons,  if  they  eat  in  his  presence, 

Put  up  with  a  bone  or  a  crust. 

He  quaffs  his  bold  bumpers  of  Rhenish, 

It  can’t  be  too  good  or  too  dear ; 

The  princes  are  made  to  replenish 
Their  cups  with  the  smallest  of  beer. 

And  if  ever,  by  words  or  grimaces. 

Their  highnesses  dare  to  complain. 

The  King  flings  a  dish  in  their  faces, 

Or  batters  their  bones  with  his  cane. 

'T  is  thus  that  the  chief  of  our  nation 
The  minds  of  his  children  improves ; 

And  teaches  polite  education 
By  boxing  the  ears  that  he  loves. 

I  warrant  they  vex  him  but  seldom. 

And  so  if  we  dealt  with  our  sons. 

If  we  up  with  our  cudgels  and  felled  ’em, 

*We ’d  teach  ’em  good  manners  at  once. 
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VACATION. 

Is  summer  tlie  end  of  one  winter  or  the  beginning  of 
snotber  ?  A  close  observer  of  nature  can  detect  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  decay  almost  as  soon  as  the  trees  seem  fairly  to 
litve  put  on  their  full  adornment  of  leaf ;  and  in  one’s 
routine  of  occupation,  scarcely  has  summer  come  as  a 
relief  from  the  rigors  of  close  winter  application,  before 
plans  are  formed  for  the  coming  winter.  The  truth  is, 
that  our  busy  life  is  essentially  a  winter  life.  It  wants 
cold  weather  for  hard  work,  and  finds  more  satisfaction  in 
orerconiing  the  sharp  obstacles  of  inclement  weather,  than 
in  bolding  up  against  the  enervating  tendencies  of  heat. 
If  a  thing  is  to  be  done,  winter  is  the  time  to  do  it  in.  So 
the  busier  our  life  becomes,  the  more  lost  we  seem  in  sum¬ 
mer,  until  we  grow  almost  impatient  at  the  invitations  to 
leisure  which  it  constantly  oilers.  It  gets  to  have  in  our 
eyes  the  character  of  an  interminable  holiday  ;  we  cannot 
work,  and  work  has  become  so  a  part  of  our  habit  that  we 
are  at  our  wits’  end  without  it. 

Probably  holidays  would  be  more  endurable  to  a  man 
of  business  if  they  came  often  enough  to  count  in  his  plans, 
but  a  day  now  and  then  thrown  into  bis  machine-like  exist¬ 
ence  is  too  short  a  time  to  allow  of  adjustment  to  his  move¬ 
ments,  and  he  simply  stops  in  an  aimless  way  until  he  can 
be  set  going  again.  When  summer  vacation  comes,  one 
oftentimes  must  needs  take  a  good  part  of  it  to  free  him¬ 
self  from  the  toils  he  has  wound  around  himself,  so  that 
only  when  it  is  nearly  over  is  he  sulHciently  averse  from 
work  to  be  ready  to  enjoy  his  playtime.  Then  there  be¬ 
gin  to  creep  out  old  tastes  and  inclinations  which  had 
retreated  to  innermost  corners  of  his  mind,  and  now  the 
return  to  work  brings  with  it  a  half-regret  that  these 
tastes  must  be  foregone,  and  a  half-resolution  to  secrete 
some  portion  of  enjoyment  from  exercise  in  them  each  day. 

Modern  civilization,  which  is  always  lugged  in  to  ex¬ 
plain  wliy  we  are  not  like  our  fathers,  —  though  this  is 
really  only  a  pretentious  way  of  saying  that  we  are  not, 
—  is  Euppsed  to  n  q  tire  of  us  a  more  intense  mode  of  life 
than  our  fathers  lived,  and  therefore  that  our  relief  must 
be  sought  in  occasional  vacations,  journeys,  and  total  ab¬ 
stinence,  for  a  period,  from  work.  Why  not  take  a  step 
more  into  the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  see  if  the  existing 
state  of  life  must  needs  be  regarded  as  inevitable,  and  all 
our  conduct  governed  by  it  ?  Is  it  necessary  that  we 
should  drive  so  furiously  about  our  work  that  we  are  forced 
to  stop  our  machinery  lor  repairs  every  few  years  or  even 
months?  We  contend  that  every  one  should  provide 
himself  with  some  city  of  refuge  in  the  way  of  occupation, 
or  hobby,  if  you  will,  to  which  he  may  flee  daily  from  the 
iron  grasp  of  ids  business.  If  he  have  this  resource,  then 
I  not  only  will  his  vacation  be  less  a  physical  necessity,  but 
when  it  comes,  he  will  at  once  be  furnished  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  end  for  his  vacation  life.  The  pursuit  which  is 
relief  from  a  day’s  toil  will  become  the  prime  occupation, 
and  may  indeed  in  some  cases  quite  change  places  with 
that,  giving  its  old  master  the  right  to  a  half-hour  or  an 
hour  of  the  day. 


The  true  secret  of  the  enjoyment  of  vacation  is  to  bring 
to  it  not  the  tired  mind  and  body,  but  the  eager  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  health.  Who  enjoys  a  vacation  like  a  boy  ?  It  is 
because  he  is  not  worn  out  when  he  enters  upon  it,  but 
has  an  infinite  fund  of  occupation  most  to  his  mind  from 
which  to  draw ;  and  so  he  who  breaks  off  from  his  routine 
of  work,  to  spend  a  fortnight  in  the  country,  would  not 
miss  his  work  if  his  mind  were  so  furnished  with  a  store 
of  healthy  tastes  that,  for  the  time  being,  his  walks,  fishing, 
hunting,  gardening,  or  other  out- door  employment,  were  his 
absorbing  delight.  The  trouble  is  that  most  people  carry 
a  faded  mind  and  jaded  bo<ly  to  their  vacation,  and  are 
unfit  to  enjoy  it.  They  treat  vacation  as  if  it  were  va¬ 
cancy,  instead  of  being,  as  it  might  be,  the  very  fulness 
of  life  to  them. 

NOTES. 

—  Mr.  J.  P.  Putnam  has  just  published  through  Hurd  and 
Houghton, New  York;  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  an 
interesting  pamphlet  upon  “  The  International  or  Metric 
System  of  Weights  and  Measures.”  It  is  a  plea  for  the 
adoption  of  the  system  in  the  United  States,  fortified  by 
an  appeal  to  the  action  and  experience  of  the  several  na¬ 
tions  that  have  adopted  it.  The  decimal  system  of  coin- 
age,  which  makes  reckoning  of  accounts  in  America  so 
much  simpler  than  in  England,  may  well  be  accompanied 
by  a  similar  system  applied  to  weights  and  measures. 
The  author  treats  of  the  establishment  of  the  system  in 
Germany  in  1872,  the  early  history  of  the  system,  its  ex¬ 
tensive  adoption,  and  after  a  historic  survey  lays  down  the 
advantages  of  the  system  and  considers  the  objections 
which  have  been  raised  to  it.  The  book  contains  tables 
giving  the  equivalents  in  metric  measures  of  the  measures 
now  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  a  chart  showing 
clearly  to  the  eye  the  various  proportions. 

—  The  Sacramento  Record  gives  a  hint  to  Eastern  tour¬ 
ists  as  to  the  proper  time  of  the  year  in  which  to  visit  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  If  they  cannot  bring  their  work  and  stay  all  the 
year,  poor  things,  they  should  come  in  the  spring  and  not 
in  the  summer.  Expecting  to  arrive  when  nature  is  at 
her  best  in  July  or  August,  they  really  reach  the  country 
“  when  the  fierce  heat  of  a  tropical  sun  has  baked  and 
parched  every  blade  of  grass  to  dry  hay,  cracked  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  flung  a  shimmering  veil  of  rarefied  air 
over  the  ocean-like  plains  of  the  great  valleys,  and  left  to 
the  admiration  of  the  traveller  only  the  ripe  glories  of  the 
accomplished  production :  the  golden  grain,  the  green  and 
purple  grapes,  the  luscious  fruits  of  autumn.”  To  be  sure 
all  this  gives  to  some  a  sensation  of  the  “  swarthy  Eastern 
twang  ”  of  a  California  autumn,  but  to  the  average  tourist 
there  is  no  time  like  the  spring  for  realizing  the  perfection 
of  climate,  soil,  and  scenery.  “  It  is  a  perfection  transient 
in  its  nature,  but  while  it  lasts  there  is  nothing  this  side 
of  the  fabled  Paradise  to  be  compared  to  it.”  One  diffi¬ 
culty,  however,  is  that  the  average  tourist  cannot  get  away 
from  his  home  before  July  or  August,  and  must  put  up  with 
the  “  twang.” 

—  Cincinnati  has  always  shown  a  special  interest  in  art 
matters,  and  there  is  talk  now  that  Mr.  Frobasco,  who  gave 
the  city  its  fountain,  is  moving  in  a  scheme,  in  connection 
with  other  gentlemen,  which  has  for  its  object  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  institution  similar  to  the  Kensington  Mu¬ 
seum  of  London.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  both  this 
and  similar  plans,  the  projectors  will  never  lose  sight  of 
the  need  there  is,  not  so  much  for  great  galleries  of  art,  as 
for  schools  with  competent  teachers.  The  galleries  come 
second,  and  when  they  come  will  be  worth  far  more  than 
they  ever  could  be  to  eyes  wholly  uneducated. 


■  —  The  New  York  Graphic  lately  reproduced  J.  G.  I 
WLUe’s  engraving  of  “The  Death  of  Marc  Antony,”  by 
Pompeo  Battoni.  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  of  Hart-  ! 
ford,  wrote  to  the  Graphic  stating  that  the  original  pict-  | 
ure  hung  in  the  gallery  of  the  Wadsworth  Athcnmum. 
The  picture,  he  said,  was  in  Mr.  Wille’s  possession  in 
1778,  when  the  engraving  was  published,  but  he  did  not 
know  when  he  parted  with  it,  or  to  whom  Of  Wille 
himself.  Dr.  Trumbull  added :  “  Before  the  end  of  the 
French  revolution  the  great  engraver  (who  remained  in 
Paris)  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and,  what  was  worse,  be¬ 
came  nearly  blind.  Almost  his  last  work  was  to  repre¬ 
sent  himself  (on  the  title-page  of  a  volume  of  selected 
engravings)  as  a  blind  beggar,  led  by  a  dog,  asking  alms 
of  one  of  his  former  patrons,  blind  and  a  beggar  like  him¬ 
self.  This  was  in  1801.  Battoni’s  picture  was  brought 
to  Connecticut  during  the  French  revolution.” 

The  letter  by  Dr.  Trumbull  was  copied  in  The  Hartford 
Courant,  and  called  out  the  following  intere.sting  letter 
from  a  correspondent  signing  himself  Sencx :  — 

“  In  your  issue  of  Saturday,  May  80th,  there  is  an 
article  referring  to  a  painting  and  engraving  now  in  the 
Athenmum.  As  I  am,  jjerhaps,  the  only  person  now  liv¬ 
ing  who  knows  the  true  history  of  this  picture,  permit  me 
to  state  a  few  facts  about  it.  The  engraving  by  Wille 
belonged  to  Mr.  Basset  of  the  ‘  Graphic  comj)any,’  a 
firm  organized  for  engraving  bank  bills,  more  than  fifty 
years  ago.  I  bad  often  admired  this  engraving  for  its 
vigor  of  execution,  a  masterly  cross-hatching.  One  day 
I  was  in  the  office  and  Basset  told  me  that  a  person  had 
been  there  who  said  he  had  seen  the  original  of  the  en¬ 
graving.  This  Basset  considered  impossible,  as  it  was 
known  to  have  been  in  the  gallery  of  the  Duke  d’Orlcans 
(Philippe  Egalite),  but  the  person  was  so  confident  that 
it  belonged  to  a  widow  at  lladdam,  or  one  of  tbe  river 
towns,  that  Mr.  Basset  determined  to  go  down  and  see 
it.  lie  found  the  owner,  who  was  the  widow  of  a  sea 
captain,  and  was  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  but 
yet  almost  unwilling  to  part  with  the  picture,  which  she 
said  her  husband  had  tohl  her  always  to  keep,  as  it  was 
of  great  value.  Basset  finally  tempted  her  to  sell  it,  and 
he  brought  it  home  in  his  sulky. 

“  The  picture  was  after  some  years  purchased  by  Mr. 
Hezekiab  Huntington,  and  when  he  went  to  Europe  he 
took  it  with  him  and  showed  it  to  artists  abroad,  who 
told  him  that  all  the  pictures  which  had  been  sold  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Orleans  gallery  had  been  accounted  for, 
but  this  one,  and  it  was  not  known  what  had  become  of 
this.  Now,  as  to  how  it  came  into  possession  of  this  cap¬ 
tain  :  He  was  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
about  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies,  and  took  on  board  a 
passenger  who  was  flying  from  the  horrors  of  that  day, 
and  who  had  no  money ;  but  among  his  baggage  were  sev¬ 
eral  pictures,  and  he  gave  this  one  to  the  captain  for  his 
passage,  and  reejuested  him  not  to  sell  it,  as  he  would 
soon  redeem  it.  He  never  appeared.  The  captain  died, 
and  the  history  of  the  picture  is  told.” 

Battoni  is  chiefly  known  as  a  ]K>rtrait  painter  who 
died  in  Rome  in  1787. 

—  There  seems  to  be  a  general  uneasiness  amongst 
young  men  in  college.  Michigan  and  Maine  display  a 
like  disposition  to  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  college 
faculties.  It  is  pretty  hard  work  to  persuade  the  outside 
world  that  there  is  any  real  grievance.  There  is  so  much 
greater  hardship  in  less  favored  places,  that  nobody  seems 
disposed  to  waste  much  sympathy  on  young  collegians 
who,  all  things  considered,  lead  perhaps  the  freest,  least 
burdened  life  of  any  class  in  the  community.  The  friski¬ 
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ness  which  they  show  on  such  occasions  is  a  part  of  tin 
fun  to  by-standers. 

—  The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Natural  History  Mj. 
seum  in  New  York  has  been  laid  by  President  Grant 
The  building  is  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  Central  Park, 
and  near  to  the  Lennox  PubMc  Library  and  the  Metro- 
politan  Museum  of  Art.  The  collections  already  owned 
have  been  deposited  hitherto  in  the  arsenal  buildin* 
The  speakers  and  the  newspaper  editors  all  were  poj. 
sessed  with  the  laudable  ambition  of  seeing  an  institution 
equal  to  any  in  the  Old  World.  It  strikes  us  sometimej 
that  there  may  l)e  as  much  vanity  in  having  big  thinoj 
that  are  good,  as  pride  in  achieving  really  great  results  in 
science,  art,  and  literature. 

—  A  Univer.sity  of  Modern  Languages  has  been  pro- 
jectol  for  the  purpose  of  affording  pupils  facilities  for  ob¬ 
taining  instruction  in  the  principal  modern  languages  rf 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  of  double  service  in  giving  missionaries  or  persons 
entering  the  diplomatic  service  the  opportunity  of  learn¬ 
ing  the  languages  of  the  countries  to  which  they  intend 
to  travel,  and  also  in  giving  foreigners  the  opportunity  of 
learning  English.  Each  continent  is  to  be  represented 
by  a  building  of  its  own,  the  Asiatic  containing  facilities 
for  acquisition  of  Arabic,  Turkish,  Japanese,  Chinese; 
the  European  devoting  itself  to  the  tamer  languages,  like 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese.  The  trustees 
have  selected  Newburyport,  Ma.ss.,  as  the  site  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

—  An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  growth 
of  public  libraries  is  that  four  hundred  libraries  have  lately 
sprung  into  existence  in  New  Jersey  in  consequence  of  the 
]>rovisions  of  a  bill  recently  passed,  granting  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  purchase  of  books  to  any  school  raising  an 
equal  amount. 

—  Mr.  John  Anderson  has  appointed  Governor  Dix  and 
President  Barnard  of  Columbia  College  trustees  for  New 
York  of  the  deed  of  settlement  of  Penikese  Island,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  original  deed  trans¬ 
ferring  the  island  to  Professor  Agassiz.  The  school, 
meanwhile,  gives  every  promise  of  continued  success. 
Two  or  three  times  as  many  persons  as  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated  have  already  applied  to  be  received  during  the 
coming  season,  which  opens  on  the  7th  of  July  and  closes 
on  the  29th  of  August.  The  great  need  of  the  school  now 
is  a  permanent  endowment  for  the  payment  of  salaries  to 
teachers,  and  for  necessary  expenses.  The  plan  is  pro¬ 
posed  of  grants  from  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
entitling  them  to  nominate  two  teachers  for  admission 
during  the  summer.  If  the  State  can  support  normal 
schools,  we  do  not  see  why  it  might  not  make  such  pro¬ 
vision  as  this.  On  the  28th  of  May  there  was  to  be  a 
simultaneous  offering  of  gifts  to  the  Teachers’  and  Pupils’ 
Fund  for  the  Agassiz  Memorial  throughout  the  country, 
but  it  must  necessarily  be  some  time  before  the  result  can 
be  known. 

—  A  number  of  gentlemen,  graduates  of  Yale,  headed 
by  Mr.  William  M.  Evarts  and  Mr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis, 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  including  Mr.  Holt, 
the  publisher.  Pres.  Andrew  D.  White,  Hon.  Wayne 
MeVeagh,  have  recently  given  to  Yale  a  bronze  portrait 
medallion  of  Dr.  Woolseyfor  tbe  college  library.  It  was 
made  by  Mr.  William  Meller  of  New  York. 

—  Answers  to  conundrums  in  our  last.  1.  Enixh 
Arden.  2.  Put  yourself  in  his  place.  3.  The  Iloosler 
Schoolmaster. 


